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Q MARQUES DEL 


TESO 


For Sherry connoisseurs 


po ... including many of to-day’s most famous and 
distinguished personalities—the name Marques 
del Real Tesoro means sherry of outstanding 
refinement and distinction. Real Tesoro “‘/deal” 
is a genial, highly-bred Fino Amontillado that 
is sheer delight to the perceptive palate of 
sherry connoisseurs. For those who prefer 
a smooth, golden Oloroso, there is Real Tesoro 
with its subtly attractive bouquet 
and rich, full body. Those who know sherry 
also appreciate the distinctive qualities of 
* Torero,” a smoothly elegant Amontillado Fino ; 
of “ Andaluz” Medium Dry Amoroso; and of * La 
Capitana’’, a superbly dry and pale Manzanilla. 
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REAL TE © SHERRY 
(The Spaniards say Ray-AL Tes-ORO which means Royal Treasure) 
C. H. Tapp & Co Lid 


FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT Sole Importers 


Better by 
a long stretch! 


No matter which comes first—your palate or 
your pocket—Four Square will please you 
most. No tobacco gives a pipe-lover so much 
pleasure, and a thrifty man so much economy. 
Vacuum packed fresh from the blenders 
table, Four Square is good to the last pipeful, 
burns cool and sweet to the last shred. That is 
why men the world over make Four Square 


a friend for life. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Vixtures, cut cake, navy cut or curlies 4 I\d. and 4/54. oz. 


DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY 
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Goprrey Davis 







anywhere... 
anytime... 





. chauffeur-driven 
\\: self-drive 


Special short-term contract rates for 
periods of three months or longe 
between September and May 


hy 


Europe’s Largest car hire operators 
Established 30 years 






cal | 7, ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WRITE TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 
TELEPHONE CABLES: QUICKMILEZ, LONDON 
CABLE Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. GLA 6474 





BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 














Drink 
Ray?” 


Lembar 


all the year 
hot or cold 







LEMBAR 


Lemons 
Glucose 
Scotch Ba rley 


Sugar 


MADE BY RAYNER AND COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.I8 
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JOHN JAMESON & SON LTD., BOW STREET DISTILLERY, DUBLIN, IRELAND, AND AT 41 TRINITY SQUARE," LONDON, E.C.3 
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‘IpreferPolly” || Gaymer’s 


Preferred by people of good taste 





APOLLINARIS—THE NATURAL SPARKLING SPRING WATER 
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Firestone 


TYRES 


are SO 


consistently 





good! 








CAR TYRES 


TRUCK TYRES 


TRACTOR TYRES 





CYCLE & MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 








Do everything you can to make 


the roads safe for everybody 





Sankey OF WELLINGTON 











THE LARGEST WHEEL AND CHASSIS FRAME MAKERS IN BRITAIN — 


Joseph Sankey and Sons Limited 
Wellington, Shropshire. 














No movement 
of foot con- 
trols whilst 


So can you if your car is fitted with the 
Laycock-de Normanville Overdrive. The 
change from Top to Overdrive is instanta- 
meous, a mere “ flick” of the finger and 
Fitted as an optional extra on the Standard 
Vanguard and Triumph Renown cars, the 
Laycock-de Normanville Overdrive has 
been acclaimed the world over. 

Write us for descriptive literature and 
specify it for your new car. 





de N rmanville 
rdrive 


TWE LAYCOCK ENGINEERING CO., ir armnne, Ltt yt 





4.19. 
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At your command! 


What setting could be more apt for the 
New Riley than the Horse Guard’s Parade? 
This is a car which keeps alive the finest 
traditions of British motoring. Swift 
and obedient to your every wish it is 
as well disciplined as any guardsman. 
And when the occasion demands, see how 
it leads the field with dash and spirit. 
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t4 litre Saloon, 
rl 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
mow! 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL. S.WA4 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WJ1 ‘ess 


Many and varied are the assignments entrusted to the 









ken by this highly ialised organisation, which Ww $ Rolls-Royce produce turbo-jet propeller- 
i ; turbine and piston aero engines to suit all types 


Air Transport is but one of the services of medium and high-powered aircraft 


provided by Airwork, the greatest private 
enterprise air organisation of its kind. 


THE BOULTON PAUL Pitt DELTA-WING RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 
powered by the Rolls-Royce ** Nene"’ turbo-jet engine 
is guarded by men of the Arab Legion on arrival 


cots mena | ROLLSROYCE 


y An Airwork Viking aircraft carrying new currency 









ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED - DERBY 
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W.. DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early aviators in their first experiments in 
flying. Many worked in secret ; few were so ambitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, 
testing his machine at Baldwyns Park in Kent, coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
steam engine to lift the whole contraption off the rails. There his endeavours ceased 
and who would have thought that in less than 60 years men would be flying at speeds 
py hte faster than sound? Who, indeed, could have foreseen the great industries which would 
arise from the inventive genius of the 1890’s? In that same year, 1894, Albert Edwin 
Reed acquired his first paper mill at Tovil near Maidstone, to lay the foundation of 
what is today one of the largest organisations of its kind in the world. He was out- 
standing among the pioneers of modern paper-making methods and from his vision and 
enterprise have grown the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group, where giant 
high-speed machines turn out mile after mile of newsprint and the tough ‘Kraft paper 


which has entirely revolutionised this country’s packaging methods. 
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| ee Reed’s Aylesford mills and factory estate 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 





ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD - THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD - MEDWAY PAPER SACKSLTD 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIESLTD* THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPERCO.LTD 

REED FLONG LTD - REED PAPER SALES LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 
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“THE SQUIRE OF SANDRINGHAM” LIES IN STATE IN THE CHURCH OF HIS FAVOURITE HOME: THE COFFIN OF 
KING GEORGE VL, DRAPED WITH THE ROYAL ST. ANDARD, ADORNED ONLY WITH THE PLOWERS OF THE QUEEN, 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET, AND WATCHED OVER BY ESTATE WORKERS. 

the valley—with a card signed “ Lilibet” and “ Philip"; and at the foot 


d 10, the coffin of King 
Comet VE jer | og eg chee a Mary Magdalene, the Princess Margaret's wreath. Throughout the period of its rest in the church, 
little country church so intimately associated with the Royal family’s private | Sandringham estate workers, gamekeepers, foresters, carpenters and others, 
family worship. It stood on trestles before the altar, draped with the Royal kept a continual watch in groups of four; and during the Saturday the estate 
Standard: and upon it stood the wreath of the Queen Mother—of white workers and tenants came to pay their last On the Sunday there 
orchids, lilies and carnations: at its head was that of the Queen and the Duke | was a brief private service conducted by the Rector of Sandringham and 
’ - attended by the Queen, the Queen Mother and other members of the Royal family. 


of Edinburgh—of white lilies, tulips, hyacinths, Christmas roses and lilies of | 
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“THE SQUIRE OF SANDRINGHAM” LIES IN STATE IN THE CHURCH OF HIS FAVOURITE HOME: THE COFFIN OF 
KING GEORGE VL, DRAPED WITH THE ROYAL STANDARD, ADORNED ONLY WITH THE PLOWERS OF THE QUEEN, 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET, AND WATCHED OVER BY ESTATE WORKERS. 


ffin of Kin the valley—with a card signed “ Lilibet" and “ Philip"; and at the foot 
bam eee -_ — Frag om Way bg By seatatenn, the Princess Margaret's wreath. Throughout the period of its rest in the church, 
 Metle count anh oo Sathenahely sansetated with the Royal family's private Sandringham estate workers, gamekeepers, foresters, carpenters and others, 
famil — It stood on trestles before the altar, draped with the Royal kept a continual watch in groups of four; and during the Saturday the estate 
Seanioel; and upon it stood the wreath of the Queen Mother—of white workers and tenants came to pay their last respects. On the Sunday there 
orchids, lilies and seat ay at its head was that of the Queen and the Duke was a brief private service conducted by the Rector of Sandringham and 
of Edinburgh—of white lilies, tulips, hyacinths, Christmas roses and lilies of attended by the Queen, the Queen Mother and other members of the Royal family. 
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See oe ag Cony NE ene ant cut te en cner ie. No Sovereign 
of his dynasty ever witnessed so much public adversity, either during 
his reign or in his lifetime. To find a parallel one would have to go back 
to the troubled days of the seventeenth century or earlier. The virtues 
with which we shall always associate King George’s name were those that 
most become a man in time of trial : patience, calm, faith, courage, devotion 
to duty, unfailing dignity, endurance. Few men in supreme place have 
had more need to show these noble virtues or have done so with such 
unbroken consistency. They are the qualities for which we, living to-day, 
will always remember the late King with gratitude. I believe that posterity, 
taking a wider sweep of 


King George VI. 


was born Prince 
Albert Frederick 


nineteenth-century 
Britain’s greatness, 
grandeur and wealth. 


Not even at the height 
of Imperial Rome's 
ity had man- 


kind ever seen a 
dominion so wide, so 
rich, so peaceful and so 
seemingly inviolable as 


card that Fate played. 
For when the late 

i was eighteen, 
Imperial Germany 
made her reckless but 
long-premeditated bid 
for dominion of the 
Continent. Arichand 
peace-loving Britain, 
to her eternal credit, 


have lived to be his 
subjects—died in battle. 
He himself served in a 
British ship-of-the-line 
at Jutland, the most 
important naval 
engagement since 


the new fighting Service 
to which the 1914-18 
War gave birth, the 


Being our Note Book by 


THE LATE KING’S LAST FAREWELL TO HIS DAUGHTER. 





BAREHEADED IN THE BITTER WIND: KING GEORGE VI. WAVING TO THE ARGONAUT ATALANTA IN WHICH PRINCESS— 
NOW QUEEN-—-ELIZABETH AND HER CONSORT LEFT ENGLAND ON JANUARY 31. 
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the Second World War we have tended a little to forget how grim the national 
scene was after the First. The flower of a great generation had been wiped 
out : our casualties in dead by the end of 1918 were three times as great as 
they were in 1945. Britain was not as materially poor as she was to become 


who had fought and those who had not fought. And there was a far greater 
division between rich and , which in many cases amounted to the same 
thing, for during the First World War there had been much very flagrant 
and unashamed profiteering. By 1921, when the first post-war slump 
came, and the un- 
employment figures 
rose in a few months 
from 200,000 to 
2,000,000, large sections 
of the nation were in a 
most embittered and 
angry mood. There 
was grave misunder- 
standing between 
Capital and Labour ; 


—at that time possibly 
a little soft, obese and 
unrealist —and the 
England, still raw and 
half-formed, of the 
future. There was 
talk, and serious talk, 
of revolution. 

That there was no 
revolution, that the 
national discords, 
though grave and pro- 
found, were somehow 
resolved, that Britain 
—unlike her great 
fellow European 
democracy, France— 
faced her terribleordeal 
in 1940 united instead ° 
of divided, was due to 


whom both Prince 
Albert and his father, 
King George V., repre- 
sented: the kind of 
man, that is, who sees 
the existence of moral 
evil very clearly, 


indulges in 


nor cyni 
cism, but sets himself, 
quietly, modestly, 
almost 


saints never are, and 


Royal Air Force,which =, : 
“ , last appearance of his late Majesty King VI. was on 31 when, accompanied by his Consort, Queen Elizabeth, and Princess OUt of all 
a generation later was Margaret, he drove to London Airport to say good-bye to pay aE ao heyy - ph ays tert pe -; to their numbers, and 
to win under his eyes a projected of Ceylon and bareheaded in the cold waved what we now know to have been his last farewell to 
_ that beloved daughter on whom the splendour, the responsibility and the burden of the Crown have now descended. the greatness and well- 
more critical encounter of any nation 


and a more decisive victory than even Jutland or Trafalgar itself. 

That Service has always prided itself, with justice, in being a very 
unassuming one ; perhaps because, having so much of which to boast, it 
would quickly become intolerable to itself if it were not for its extreme 
modesty about its own achievements. The late King was a very unassuming 
man, and there seemed something almost symbolic in his being one of the 
R.A.F.'s first officers. He was one of those who, in his modest and quiet 
way, helped to set its standards. 

He returned in 1919 from service overseas to a sorely battered and 
strained Britain. In the still greater exhaustion and strain that followed 
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HEAVILY VEILED, THE ROYAL LADIES LEAVE SANDRINGHAM CHURCH FOR WOLFERTON STATION. THE QUEEN AND QUEEN MOTHER SIT SIDE BY SIDE IN THE BACK OF THE CAR, 
WITH PRINCESS MARGARET IN FRONT OF THEM. 


THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER : THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF KING GEORGE VI. ON ITS WAY FROM SANDRINGHAM CHURCH 
TO WOLFERTON STATION, WHENCE IT TRAVELLED BY RAIL TO KING’S CROSS. 


The progress of the coffin of the late King to its Lying-in-State at Westminster 
Hall, began at Sandringham Church with a simple service attended by the 
Royal family and Sandringham tenants. As the bearers of The King’s Company, 
Ist Bn. The Grenadier Guards, took the coffin from the church to the waiting 
gun-carriage, the Scottish lament, “ The Flowers of the Forest"’ was played 
on the pipes. The gun-carriage, drawn by The King’s Troop, Royal Horse 


Artillery, and with an escort of Grenadier Guards, moved along the country 
road, followed on foot by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Gloucester, 
and by the Royal ladies in a car—and by a great following of Sandringham estate 
workers and tenants; on its journey to Wolferton Station. Here the coffin 
was placed in the waiting train; and the Royal mourners, after thanking the 
station-master, entered the train, which left for King’s Cross. 
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KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

BEING OUR NOTE BOOK BY ARTHUR BRYANT (Continued). 

terrible frustration of being both unemployed and in desperate need of the 
very goods their own employment might have created. Politicians engaged 
in trying, vainly, to solve the baffling problem of how such an apparent 
monetary and industrial absurdity could have arisen or, alternatively, in 
making political capital out of the popular discontents to which it so 
naturally gave rise, tended to lose sight of the simple and agonising human 
realities that underlay the crisis. It was part of the grandeur of King 
George VI.’s character that he was always acutely conscious of these and 
always, unassumingly and self-effacingly, engaged in doing whatever lay 
within his power not only to show his sympathy and understanding, but to 
help in a practical way the helpless individuals who were suffering from the 
consequences of a faulty system which, though no living man’s fault, was 
many living men’s agony. 

During the ‘20's and early *30’s the young Prince, as President of the 
Industrial Welfare Society, and in innumerable other ways, made it his 
particular business, year in year out, to make himself familiar with the 
problems, above all, the human problems, of the men and women engaged, at all 
levels, in industrial 
production. It was 
a novel function 
for a member of 
the British Royal 
house and one, which 
though at the time 
there seemed little 
likelihood of his be- 





institution: the 
annual Duke of 
York’s Camp which 
he founded, presided 
over and regularly 
attended, to bringinto 
friendly and equal 
association .with one 
another boys from 
what Disraeli had 
earlier called the““Two 
Nations.”” Both in 
its simplicity and its 
practical humanity 
the camp was an 
admirable example 
of the young Prince's 
attitude to life: a 
real democratic 
university in minia- 
ture of a new kind, 


and practical, the 
Duke of York, like 
his elder brother, 
devoted himself to 
the other great prob- 
lems of his country 
and age: the 
strengthening of the 
bonds which kept 
together the world- 
wide union of peoples 
now fast evolving out 
of the old British 
Empire. It was 
evolving so rapidly, 
and with so few of 
the conventional 
political and economic devices that normally bind human societies, that 
there seemed a great danger that it would dissolve altogether; many 
superficial observers at that time expected it to do so. That, far from 
doing so, it grew stronger, and without the use of any of those formal 
restraints which might so easily, where such great distances were involved, 
have come to be looked upon as vexatious restraints, was due largely to the 
unifying part played by the Royal family and the immense and deserved 
affection in which its members came to be held in every part of the vast 
Commonwealth of free nations. In that work, particularly in the late ‘20's, 
the Duke of York, and the gracious, lovely and winning Scottish princess 
he had made his bride, now took the lead. In their travels round the world, 
and their visits to Australia and New Zealand and Africa, they made con- 
tacts with an enormous circle—a family circle—of men and women of every 
kind, creed and race. And wherever they made such contacts, they won 
all hearts. Their simplicity, shining friendliness, modesty and manifest 
interest in every activity of life, above all, their tact and warm-hearted 
understanding of all sorts and conditions of men, made every journey they 
undertook together a triumph. They radiated good will and kindliness, 
and it was so obviously a sincere good will and kindliness, springing, not 
onl i 1 t and ever- 


them an impression which remained a deep, abiding influence. The nature 
of that princely mission, one which was at the core of the late King’s life 
and character, was expressed in some words used only a few weeks ago, as 


LONDON’S LAST SIGHT OF THE BELOVED KING GEORGE VL 
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he spoke over the wireless on Christmas Day for the last time to the whole 
of that immense human family which looked to him as its head. “I think 
that among all the blessings which we may count to-day the chief one is 
that we are a friendly people. . . . I wonder if we realise just how precious 
this spirit of friendliness and kindness is. We are living in an age which 
is often hard and cruel, and if there is anything we can offer to the world of 
to-day, perhaps it is the example of tolerance and understanding that runs 
like a golden thread through the great and diverse family of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” It was the main mission of King George VI.'s 
selfless and dedicated life to work that golden thread more firmly into the 
pattern of our national life and to carry it into the remotest corners of the 
many lands over which he reigned. Pas ‘ 
In 1936, with a dramatic and terrible suddenness, the crisis broke which 
called him to the Throne. A dearly beloved and loyally served brother 
found the tremendous burden of kingship greater than he could hope to 
bear without the sustaining consolation of a marriage which, for reasons 
which lay deep in history, was not compatible with the conditions of British 
constitutional monarchy. He therefore abdicated. fe — 
predilections for bearing such a burden e t an all- and over- 
iat riding sense of duty, 

the Heir Presump- 
tive stepped without 
hesitation into 
his brother's vacated 


qpecch 

retiring and modest 
mature were all 
subordinated and 


this is a that 
we shall always 
” Three years 


of the greatest war 
in history burst on 
the nation whose 
ideals and faith he 
symbolised, his 


, was in the 


the post of duty and 


of his country. He 
helped to give the 
British people that 
unshakable confidence which in 1940 and 1941 astonished and transformed a 
shaken world. “If the skies before us,” he told them, “‘ are dark and threatening, 
there are stars to guide uson our way. Never did heroism shine more brightly 
than it does now, nor fortitude, nor sacrifice, nor sympathy, nor neighbourly 
kindness. And with them—brightest of all stars—is our faith in God. These 
stars we will follow with His help until the light shall shine and the darkness 
shall collapse." And when, in the fullness of time and as a result of the 
courage and resolution with which it had been faced, that darkness lifted, 
the King stood on the balcony of his Palace, as he had done at the beginning, 
ing his unbreakable unity with his thankful people. 
Nor did he i 
frustration and disillusion that followed. Throughout those post-war years, 


and 

gave rise, the King maintained a dignity, a generous fair-mindedness, an 
undeviating impartiality, a noble standard of public and private life 
an unswerving devotion to duty which won the admiration of all his su 
jects, regardless of their political views. No party in Britain or any of her 
sister-Nations of the Commonwealth has any monopoly of or supremacy 
in the deep affection for the Crown and its wearer that is 
all.” Labour and Capital, progressive and traditionalist, are all united 
gratitude and admiration for the selfless service which King 
i to the peoples of Britain and the Common 
tradition in which his beloved daughter, 


i 





ce 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER: IN DEEP MOURNING, AND HEAVILY VEILED, THE SORROWING QUEEN MOTHER, FOLLOWED 
BY THE YOUNG QUEEN, STEPPING OUT OF THE FUNERAL TRAIN AT KING’S CROSS. 


carryi ing George VI. arrived at King’s | bowed heads while the coffin, draped with the Royal Standard and with the 
ou oe “Geeaaunels oS Dae rod eer Clases 11. The Queen, the | Imperial State Crown on its centre, was taken from the hearse-coach and carried 
Queen Mother and Princess Margaret stepped out of the saloon immediately | to the waiting gun-carriage. The King having been handed over into the keeping 


behind the one in which the coffin had travelled and stood on the platform with of his soldiers, the cortége began its journey to Westminster. 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER : THE IMPRESSIVE SCENE AT KING’S CROSS STATION AS THE COFFIN OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 


KING GEORGE VI. WAS BORNE FROM THE FUNERAL TRAIN BEFORE THE EYES OF THE ROYAL MOURNERS (RIGHT). 

“Stop,” and no trains moved—save one. From the third coach, where the 

of the solemn ceremonial with which London received his late Majesty King King’s body lay, came the bearer-party of The King’s Company, The Grenadier 
Guards, all men over 6ft. 3in. in height. They stood bareheaded while the 


The floodlighting at King’s Cross station served but to deepen the sombre effect 


George VI. on February 11. The pillars supporting the roof of the platform | 
were draped in black and purple cloth and adorned with laurel wreaths. On the | Imperial Crown was taken into the coach, and after a moment re-entered 
crimson-carpeted platform stood evergreen plants. All signals were set at the coach and left it, carrying the coffin on their shoulders. 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER : THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. LEAVING KING’S CROSS 
STATION ON ITS WAY, THROUGH STREETS LINED WITH SILENT, GRIEVING CROWDS, TO WESTMINSTER HALL ON FEBRUARY 11. 


King’s Company Ist Bn., The Grenadier Guards. The Imperial State Crown lay 
on the coffin in front of a single wreath of white carnations and orchids from the 
Queen Mother, and behind the gun-carriage walked the dead King’s son-in-law, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and his brother the Duke of Gloucester in civilian 
dress. They were followed by members of the Kings Household. 


A cold drizzle‘ell from leaden winter skies when on Monday, February |1, the funeral 
cortége of his late Majesty King George VI. passed through the streets of his 
capital. Silent crowds watched the procession as it proceeded from King’s Cross 
to Westminster Hall. The coffin was borne on a gun-carriage drawn by = 
King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, and was flanked by the bearer-party of 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER : PASSING THE CENOTAPH, WHERE THE LATE KING HAD SO OFTEN EPITOMISED THE NATION’S 
HOMAGE TO THOSE WHO DIED IN THEIR COUNTRY’S SERVICE—THE CORTEGE OF KING GEORGE VI. NEARS WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Under lowering skies, between silent, mourning crowds the funeral cortége of 
King George VI.—the coffin draped with the Royal Standard and bearing the 
Imperial State Crown and the flowers of the Queen Mother, and followed on 
foot by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Gloucester— passed by 


} 
} 
i 


Southampton Row and Kingsway to the Strand; and from the Strand to Whitehall. 
There, as it passed the Cenotaph, where the late King had so often testified to 
the nation’s mourning for those who had died in its service, a double poignanc 
was felt as there passed a King who had also died in his nation's service. 
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SETTING FOOT ON ENGLISH SOIL FOR THE FIRST TIME AS QUEEN : 


DESCENDING THE STEPS FROM 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, landed at London Airport 
from Africa at 4.30 p.m. on Thursday, February 7. In contrast to her happy 
departure as a smiling and carefree Princess only a week before, she returned as 
Queen, a pale and regal figure, who such a short time previously had learnt of 
the sudden death of her beloved father. As soon as the aircraft landed the Duke 
of Gloucester went aboard. A few moments later her Majesty appeared in the 
doorway and walked slowly down the steps, followed by her husband, to the 


THE AIRCRAFT IN 


LONDON NEWS 


EN Merge 


& 
Rw 


| 
| 
} 
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FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
FLOWN HOME FROM AFRICA. 


tarmac, where she was greeted by Mr. Churchill, a group of her Ministers, and 
other officials, some of whom can be seen in our photograph. The Queen shook 
hands with the Privy Councillors and others, and then turned to thank and 
shake hands with the members of the Atalanta crew, who had lined up at the 
foot of the starboard stairway. As it was a private occasion there was no guard 
of honour. After informal greetings lasting five minutes, the Queen and the Duke 
entered their car and were driven off to London 


HER MAJESTY, 
WHICH SHE HAD 





H.M. THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CONVERSATION AT LONDON AIRPORT 


A HOMECOMING WHICH WAS AS MUTED AND SOMBRE AS THE CIRCUMSTANCES MADE FIT: 
WITH LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN (LEFT) AND OTHERS WHO WERE THERE TO GREET THEM ON THEIR RETURN. 


ARRIVING AT CLARENCE HOUSE: THE SCENE 


AS HER MAJESTY AND THE 
EDINBURGH RETURNED HOME BY CAR FROM 
LONDON AIRPORT ON FEBRUARY 7. 


AWAITING THE QUEEN AT LONDON AIRPORT: MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, THE PRIME MINISTER, AND MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE. 


THE QUEEN'S HISTORIC HOMECOMING : 


After a day-and-night journey from Kenya the Queen arrived at London 
Airport at 4.30 p.m. on February 7. Her Majesty stepped out of the Argonaut 
airliner Atalanta only a few yards from the spot where, just a week before, her 
father the King had stood waving farewell to her and her husband when they 
set out on their Commonwealth tour. The occasion was one that is never 
likely to be forgotten by those who were present at this deeply-moving scene. 


BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW SOVEREIGN: 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, LADY MOUNTBATTEN, MR. CHURCHILL, MR. EDEN, LORD WOOLTON AND OTHERS. 


i 


DRIVING FROM MARLBOROUGH HOUSE TO GREET AND CONSOLE 
THE NEW QUEEN: H.M. QUEEN MARY, WHO STAYED ABOUT 
HALF AN HOUR WITH HER GRANDDAUGHTER. 


DUKE OF 


A GROUP AT LONDON AIRPORT WHICH INCLUDES THE 


SCENES AT LONDON AIRPORT AND IN THE CAPITAL. 


In accordance with Mr. Churchill's suggestion, only a small, quiet group 
waited in the public enclosure. Outside the airport a silent crowd of several 
hundred people had gathered, and similarly silent men and women awaited 
the Royal car at various points on its journey to Clarence House. The 
Queen wore a black coat and a close-fitting black hat, and the Duke 
was wearing a navy blue overcoat with black armband. 
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“GOD SAVE OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN ”’: 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE SECOND IN THE ROYAL CAR AS SHE ARRIVED 


AT CLARENCE HOUSE ON THE EVENING OF THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth returned to Clarence House, London, just after 
5 p.m. on February 7, after landing at London Airport half-an-hour earlier 
Soon after her return she received the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Clarendon, to discuss arrangements for the 
funeral of the King. The Queen telephoned to Sandringham, and had a long 


conversation with the Queen Mother and also spoke to Princess Margaret. The 
honour of being the first unit of the Armed Forces to salute the new Sovereign 


fell to the Coldstream Guards, of which the King was Colonel-in-Chief. They 
formed the Palace guard as the Queen's car passed on its way to Clarence House. 
The Queen, dressed in black, pale-faced and sad-eyed, and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
drove slowly through the dusk to Clarence House through a silent, sympathetic 
crowd. As the car entered the gates a Guardsman broke out the Royal Standard, 
which fluttered for the first time over Clarence House. Queen Mary was waiting 
inside to receive her granddaughter, the new Queen. 
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IN THE FIRST YEAR OF HIS LIFE: 
THE LATE KING AS A BABY. HE WAS 


1: ne aN : mene temnttennea tee - j BORN ON DECEMBER 14, 1895. li; a - 
/ \ } }‘ HIS FO F 


ROYAL “SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN’’: KING GEORGE VI. ‘ tiles : = , : 

(PRINCE ALBERT), RIGHT, AS A CHILD WITH PRINCE , —. HER GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN, THE LATE KING (PRINCE 

EDWARD (THE DUKE OF WINDSOR) AND PRINCESS MARY. * i ot “ey \\*) ¢ ALBERT), SEATED, PRINCE EDWARD, CENTRE, WITH PRINCESS 
FT, AND PRINCE HENRY, RIGHT. 














y THE LATE KING AS A TENNIS-PLAYER: A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
ne ~ 2, HIM, WHEN DUKE OF YORK, PLAYING LAWN TENNIS AT ‘ sceneries 
WIMBLEDON IN 1926, \ (L. TO R.) PRINCE ALBERT (KING GEORGE VI.), 
PRINCESS MARY (THE PRINCESS ROYAL) AND 
PRINCE EDWARD (THE DUKE OF WINDSOR). 


KING GEORG . OF TEN. THREE 
YEARS LATER HE ENTERED THE NAVAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF OSBORNE 


ess * 


—itta—._.:s...._-------= 
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IN THE YEAR IN WHICH HE WAS MADE DUKE OF PRINCE ALBERT AS A MIDSHIPMAN IN H.M. ‘ AT THE WEDDIN PRINCESS MAUD IN 1923: 

YORK: PRINCE ALBERT (LATER KING GEORGE v1.) \\\ COLLiNa@wooD, TO WHICH HE WAS GAZETTED ¢ | \ i (L. TO R.) KING GEORGE V., PRINCE GEORGE (LATER 

LEAVING ON HIS MOTOR-CYCLE TO ATTEND A LECTURE ‘\/ Dw \ IN 1913 AND IN WHICH HE SERVED DURING THE DUKE OF KENT) AND THE DUKE OF YORK (LATER 
WHEN AN UNDERGRADUATE AT CAMBRIDGE. i} \\'\ THE 1914-18 WAR. KING GEORGE VI.) 


After this he went for two years to Osborne and for two more to Dartmouth. After 
service in the cadet ship Cumberland, he was gazetted midshipman and appointed 
to H.M.S. Collingwood. He served in her during the 1914-18 war, but later 
He studied at Cambridge in 1920 


On subsequent pages we record some of the outstanding events of the fifteen 
years of the late King's reign. On this page we show some facets of his childhood, 
youth and young manhood. He was born on December 14, 1895. two vears 
before the Diamond Jubilee of his great-grandmother, Queen Victoria, at York transferred to the R.N.A.S. and the R.A.F. 
Cottage, Sandringham ; and he was educated by tutors until he was thirteen and the same year was created Duke of York 
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THE CORONATION-—-MAY 12, 1937: THE ROYAL FAMILY 

ACKNOWLEDGE THE CHEERS OF THE CROWD FROM THE 

BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE-—-THE KING AND QUEEN 

IN THEIR CORONATION ROBES AND CROWNS, WITH THE TWO 
PRINCESSES IN THEIR CORONETS., 








SPRING, 1938: KING GEORGE VI. PRESENTING 
A CUP TO ONE OF THE WINNERS IN THE 
LONDON BOYS’ CLUBS BOXING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL—ON HIS FIRST 
ATTENDANCE AT THESE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


AFTER RECEIVING CORONATION ADDRESSES— 
MAY, 1937: KING GEORGE VI., CENTRE, WITH 
MR. STANLEY BALDWIN (LEFT), PREMIER AT 
THE TIME, AND (RIGHT) MR. MACKENZIE KING, 


THE CANADIAN PREMIER, 


Nee ~ 





N THE OUTBREAK OF WAR : KING GEORGE VI. 
AT THE MICROPHONE IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
WHILE SPEAKING TO HIS PEOPLES ON SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 3, 1939. 





St 


i 
He 
tf 
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DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 

IN 1939: (L. TO R.) MRS. ROOSEVELT, KING GEORGE, 

MRS. SARAH ROOSEVELT (THE PRESIDENT'S MOTHER), 

THE QUEEN, AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—AT HYDE 
PARK, NEW YORK. 


JUST BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR: KING GEORGE 

SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 

AFTER COMING TO SEE THE PREMIER AT NO, I0, 
DOWNING STREET, 





DURING THE ROYAL CANADIAN TOUR OF 

1939: THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE 

QUEEN, SALUTES FROM THE PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS, OTTAWA. 





—— 


AN EXPERIENCE THEY SHARED WITH MANY 

OTHER LONDONDERS: KING GEORGE AND THE 

QUEEN INSPECTING THE BOMB DAMAGE TO THEIR KING AND 
HOME, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, IN 1940. 


DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO FRANCE IN 


LIFEBOAT DRILL ON THEIR TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE &N 
JULY, 1938: KING GEORGE VI., IN NAVAL 


ROUTE FOR THE CANADIAN AND U.S. TOUR OF 1939: THE 
QUEEN WEARING LIFEBELTS ABOARD THF UNIFORM, SHAKING HANDS WITH THE 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA. ‘ PRESIDENT, M. LEBRUN, ON HIS ARRIVAL , 
_ ~ NK 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE VI.: THE CORONATION ; THE VISITS TO FRANCE, CANADA, AND THE U.S.A.; AND THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 
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VISITING THE RESCUE STATION OF THE WEST YORK- 

SHIRE COALOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION AT WAKEFIELD : 

H.M. THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN, SEEN 
INSPECTING THE RESCUE SQUAD IN 1944. 





ENJOYING A JOKE WITH MEMBERS OF THE 
CREW OF A_ U.S.A.A.F. LIBERATOR WHICH 
TOOK PART IN OPERATIONS AGAINST ST. 
NAZAIRE: THE KING DURING A VISIT TO 
U.S. BOMBER STATIONS IN ENGLAND IN 1942. 


TOURING THE BOMBED AREAS OF SHEFFIELD 
EARLY IN 1941: THE KING AND QUEEN TALKING 
TO AN OLD LADY WHO HAD BEEN BOMBED OUT 
IN A RAID NOT LONG BEFORE THEIR VISIT. 
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THE KING AS A WARTIME FARMER: HIS MAJESTY 
LOOKING PROUDLY AT A FINE PIG DURING A TOUR anorervse - 


OF HIS WINDSOR FARM IN AUGUST, 1942. THE KING DURING A WARTIME VISIT TO A _ STATION 
INTEREST IN HIS FARMS. OF THE R8.A.F. FIGHTER COMMAND: THE KING 





_}} 


TOURING FRONT-LINE TOWNS IN OCTOBER, 
1944: THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING A CAVE 


SHELTER DURING A VISIT TO DOVER AND 
FOLKESTONE, WHEN THEY SAW THE DAMAGE 
FROM CROSS-CHANNEL SHELLING. 





RIDING IN A JEEP DURING A VISIT TO ONE 

BOMBER SQUADRONS OF THE -UNITED STATES ARMY 

AIR FORCE SERVING IN THIS COUNTRY: H.M. THE KING 
ON A NOVEMBER DAY IN 1942. 











DURING A TOUR OF THE BATTLEFIELDS 
IN FRANCE IN 1944: THE KING CHATTING 
WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER (RIGHT). 
STANDING BEHIND HIS MAJESTY IS 

LIEUT.-GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY. 








SHAKING HANDS WITH FIGHTER PILOTS WHO 
WERE JUST ABOUT TO TAKE OFF ON AN 
OPERATIONAL FLIGHT. 


WITH THE HOME FLEET: A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN AUGUST, 1943, SHOWING HIS MAJESTY 
GREETING FLAG OFFICERS OF THE HOME FLEET 
ON BOARD H.M.S. DUAE OF YORK. BEHIND 
THE KING IS ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER. 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE VI.: SOME OF THE NUMEROUS WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF HIS MAJESTY RECALLED. 
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ON BUCKINGHAM PALACE BALCONY ON THE DAY OF 

THEIR SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY, APRIL 26, 1948 : 

KING GEORGE VI. WITH HIS QUEEN CONSORT, AND 
HIS YOUNGER DAUGHTER, PRINCESS MARGARET. 


THE VICTORY PARADE OF JUNE 8, 1946: KING 
GEORGE VI. AT THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL. 
IZABETH IS STANDING BESIDE HIM, AND 

A.7.S. UNIFORM, THE QUEEN, MR. CHURCHILL, [ee eee St . , 
HIS MOTHER, QUEEN MARY, IS SEATED ON HIS 

KING GEORGE VI. AND PRINCESS MARGARET. oa Gam. 
ele 

— — 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWDS ON 
V.E.-DAY, MAY 8, 1945: PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN 1 


ao 


ah 








‘yenaronnas 


(ABOVE.) THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH TO THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON NOVEMBER 20, 1947: THE SCENE 


(ABOVE.) A HISTORIC OCCASION IN SOUTH AFRICA: KING GEORGE VI. 
AND QUEEN ELIZABETH LEAVING THE SENATE HOUSE, CAPE TOWN, 

~ AFTER HIS MAJESTY IN WESTMINSTER 
HAD DECLARED THE >, ABBEY DURING THE 
SESSION OPEN ON . . . . CEREMONY. KING 
FEBRUARY 21, 1947. e cae GEORGE vi, IS 
HE SPOKE IN : STANDING TO THE 
ENGLISH AND 2 { LEFT OF THE BRIDE. 


AFRIKAANS. 


(LEFT.) 

THE ROYAL VISIT 
TO CAMBRIDGE ON 
APRIL 27, I951: 


(RIGHT.) 

THE ROYAL VISIT TO 
THE ISLE OF MAN IN 
JULY, 1945: KING 


CC A A tt age 


- tt 
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KING GEORGE VI. 
AND QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH, FOLLOWED 
BY PRINCESS MAR- 
GARET, PROCEEDING 


GEORGE VI. ASSIST- 
ING QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH ON TYNWALD 
HILL. HIS MAJESTY 
WAS THE FIRST 


TO LUNCH WITH THE 
PROVOST AND 
FELLOWS OF KING'S 
COLLEGE; AND 
CHEERED FROM 
CLARE COLLEGE. 


a 
KING GEORGE AND PRESI- enouien KINO TO 
DENT TRUMAN ON BOARD ATTEND A SITTING 
H.M.S. RENOWN ON AUGUST 2, OF THE TYNWALD, 
1945: THE KING LATER THE MANX PARLIA- 
VISITED MR. TRUMAN IN MENT. 

THE U.S. CRUISER AUGUSTA. 














AT CANTERBURY ON JULY 10, 1947 : KING GEORGE VI., ARRIVING AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JULY 10, 1947, OPENING A “xX STATION AT WOLFERTOW ON 
: FEBRUARY 2, 1948, KING GEORGE VI., WHO AS A 

WHO PR TED A 1ENT VEIL THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL: KING , ’ , 
. ESENTE ROYAL CHARTER TO THE ANCIEN TO UNVE NORFOLK LANDOWNER WAS SPECIALLY INTERESTED 
KING'S SCHOOL, STANDING ON THE NORMAN STAIRCASE, GEORGE VI. IN UNIFORM AS A MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F., IN AN INSTALLATION PLANNED TO PUT 11,000 
WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH. WITH HIS CONSORT, QUEEN ELIZABETH. ACRES OF MARSH INTO ARABLE PRODUCTION. 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE VI.: VICTORY AND PERSONAL CELEBRATIONS; AND NOTABLE POST-WAR STATE EVENTS. 
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HOST TO QUEEN JULIANA AND THE PRINCE OF THE i. WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND 

NETHERLANDS DURING THEIR STATE VISIT TO THIS MME. AURIOL ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR STATE VISIT 

\ ee oe oe gion 2 yrs GREETING QUEEN INGRID OF DENMARK WITH TO LONDON IN MARCH, 1950: H.M, THE KING WITH THE 
} THE QUES, THE ROVAL STOR §8 TRON aS . A KISS AS HER HUSBAND, KING FREDERIK, CHINCHAM PALACE 
NETHERLANDS, AND THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. QUEEN AND HIS GUESTS AT BU : 

. aoe, LOOKS ON: THE KING AT VICTORIA STATION 

IN MAY, 1951, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 

DANISH STATE VISIT. 



































MAKING HIS SPEECH IN WESTMINSTER HALL ON THE 


OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE REBUILT HOUSE 

INSPECTING AIR-LIFT PERSONNEL AT BUCKINGHAM \ ARRIVING AT LONDON AIRPORT FROM SCOTLAND 

PALACE IN DECEMBER, 1949: THE KING AT A \ OF COMMONS: THE KING, WITH THE QUEEN AT HIS , ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1951: THE KING, WHO HAD 

PARADE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MEN WHO SIDE, ON OCTOBER 26, 1950. . CURTAILED HIS HOLIDAY AT BALMORAL, RETURNED 

TOOK PART IN THE BERLIN AIR-LIFT OPERATIONS i TO LONDON TO HAVE FURTHER TREATMENT 
IN 1948 AND 1949. ) en _ 1 BEFORE HIS LUNG OPERATION. 


Ss UNNNAMULANONUnGQUUNNNYvenaa4UULNNEONDUOQANLUENONNODENESHANUINENADUNANOUNSUUDERAAOUNRRAAHERNNLLAAWHL4S 
veyenanv ean avegNNHOLUENNAAAVLONANAMEDNO4UENOBNENADDCHMNERNNLUNE | 






































ARRIVING AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, wuicn HE TOURING THE SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION ON MAY 4, VISITING A THEATRE A WEEK BEFORE HIS 
OPENED ON MAY 3, 1951; THE KING WITH THE QUEEN 195: THE KING WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS DEATH: THE KING, PRECEDED BY THE QUEEN, 


MARGARET DURING THEIR INFORMAL NINETY-MINUTE 
ARRIVING AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


AND MR. J. W. BOWEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE L.C.c. 
VISIT ON THE OPENING DAY. 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE VI.: ROYAL HOSPITALITY; THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN ; AND THE CLOSING YEARS. 
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Ak hs DURING THE WAR YEARS : THE QUEEN IN MAY, 1944, , AWAY FROM THE CARES OF STATE: AN INFORMAL 

H.M. THE KING WITH A TIBETAN LION DOG BS } WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO IS HOLDING A b THEIR TWO DAUGHTERS WALKING THROUGH A CORN- 
Sa.” = S\N CORGI PUPPY IN HER ARMS, AND PRINCESS MARGARET. + os 


Lhd, 
— AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR, IN JUNE, 193 


\ 
A} 


AT BALMORAL DURING THE ROYAL FAMILY'S HOLIDAY LAST SUMMER: PRINCE CHARLES 
1S SEATED ASTRIDE A SCULPTURED DEER TO HIS OWN AMUSEMENT AND THAT OF HIS 
GRANDPARENTS, PARENTS AND AUNT, 


sas caamnnnanenenguencnvnesmummeneatns /opecaetatanens ses inuamees soueumannenaenuaassenar®:ceumaes see otesseamensgameensaees ot 








IN THE GROUNDS OF ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR: THE KING AND Qu 
GARDEN ENJOYING THE WARMTH oF 





FATHER AND DAUGHTER: A DELIGHTFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ‘ 4/3 
KING WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN A CORNER OF THE GROUNDS ’ + PLAYING WITH THE WELSH CORGIS AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR, ONE OF THEIR HAPPIEST FAMILY RETREATS - 
OF ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR. . THE KING WITH FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN APRIL, 1940. 


CHRONICLES OF AN IDEAL FAMILY LIFE: GLIMPSES FORMAL AND INFORMAL OF FOUR GENERATIONS ©! 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KING WITH THE QUEEN AND VISITING THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT IN 1931: THE ‘ AT THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCESS ANNE ON OCTOBER 21, 


INFORMAL \ 
A CORN- FIELD AT SANDRINGHAM AT HARVEST-TIME, 1943. Fa y FIVE-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ACCOMPANIED ; 1950: THE KING AND QUEEN, QUEEN MARY, 
BY HER PARENTS, ARRIVING AT OLYMPIA, a THE BABY’S PARENTS AND PRINCE CHARLES. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KING AFTER HIS OPERATION : MAJESTY WITH 
QUEEN AND THEIR GRANDCHILDREN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON PRINCE CHARLES' 
IR HDAY LAST 





NG AND QUEEN WITH THEIR TWO DAUGHTERS SITTING HAPPILY IN THE 
WARMTH OF AN ENGLISH SUMMER DAY. 








I A 





ee , ENJOYING A JOKE : THE KING WITH QUEEN MARY AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
ELIZABETH } AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY 31, 1946, DURING THE PRE 


WITH HER PARENTS ON AN IMPORTANT OCCASION IN HER LIFE: PRINCESS 
SENTATION TO THE KING OF SOME NETHERLANDS-BRED HORSES 


ON HER EIGHTEENTH AND ROYAL COMING-OF-AGE BIRTHDAY IN APRIL, 1944. 


IONS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AT WINDSOR, SANDRINGHAM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ELSEWHERE. 
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KING GEORGE VI. ABOUT TO TURN ON THE NEWS: HIS LATE MAJESTY AND HIS CONSORT, QUEEN ELIZABETH, ENJOYING A BRIEF PERIOD oF FREEDOM FROM STATE CEREMONIAL 
AND OFFICIAL DUTIES IN THEIR LONDON RESIDENCE, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


~ 
—. 


OWN FIRESIDE WITH HIS CONSORT: HIS MAJESTY QUIETLY READING A JOURNAL, WHILE QUEEN ELIZABETH SITS OPPOSITE TO HIM PLAYING PATIENCE, IN 
OWE OF THE SUPERBLY FURNISHED ROOMS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


eocvocaneenemneesne narosenaneoeet a0 ——— - stot -tangarmnnye sagan sven ss ntamnnenmesn eno ERERSSANSRAN EPEPURN Re eh) Se aNeNRR> eho eeteTNNNRRNRS 


sessapeane saneyenssssvner sage suneameetemeerss Ao Seervernanmeenen-sseeananeenmmmine ents - 


THE HAPPY HOME LIFE OF KING GEORGE VL AND HIS CONSORT, QUEEN ELIZABETH: 
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fot Tt hn 


AN INTIMATE STUDY OF THE LATE KING GEORGE VI. AND HIS CONSORT : HIS MAJESTY IS WAITING 
FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH TO HAND HIM A CUP OF AFTER-LUNCHEON COFFEE. 


The marriage of King George VI. to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the 

fourteenth Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, took place in 1923 when he was Duke 

} of York ; and it was an exceptionally happy one. Our photographs, which illustrate 

the quiet felicity of the Royal home life, were specially taken at Buckingham Palace on the 
occasion of the Silver Wedding Anniversary of their Majesties. 


Sd 


THEIR MAJESTIES ENJOYING QUIET DOMESTIC PLEASURES IN BUCKINGHAM PALACR. 
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NTIL I con- 
sulted the new 
R.H.S. “‘ Dictionary ” 
a few moments ago, 
I had always believed 
that all the phloxes 
were. natives of 
America. I now find 
that there is one 














Asiatic species called Phlox sibirica, which, however, 
is not known to cultivation. At the same time, I 





























































“ FIRST INTRODUCED FROM OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 1888," BUT 
APPARENTLY LOST TO CULTIVATION “ UNTIL ABOUT A DECADE AGO, 
WHICH WAS WHEN I FIRST FELL IN Love witn it": Phlox adsurgens, 
“A CREEPING PLANT WITH ROUNDISH LEAVES, AND HEADS OF LARGE 
FLOWERS OF AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE PURE ROSE-PINK.” 


have learnt many important and tiresome things 
about the family. Running through the several pages 
of descriptions of the phlox species, hybrids and 
varieties, has given me many shocks and jolts as to 
their naming, and has left me so shattered and bemused 
that I almost wish I had never consulted Authority. 
How much easier if I had set out to write about the 
dwarf forms—the ones which one grows in the rock- 
garden and in the forefront of the flower borders— 
as I have known them and under the names by which 
I have known them, in the garden and in books for 
as long as I can remember. After all, I write as a 
gardener, for gardeners, in the hope of being under- 
stood. It is little help writing about popular plants 
by their newly-discovered correct names, instead of 
the names by which—until about last Thursday— 
they have always and universally been known, unless 
one adds an explanation as to synonymity. I don’t 
want to be classed as an ignorant ass by the botanical 
pundits, but at the same time I have no wish to dry 
up my garden friends with too much borrowed 
pedantry. The ruling as to correct botanical Latin 
plant-names is quite clear and logical. That's the 
snag. It’s too logical and uncompromising to work 
smoothly—in the garden, at any rate. 

The correct name is that which a plant was first 
given, with adequate description, by a recognised 
botanist. It may have been given another name at a 
later date, by some other authority, and this later 
name may have been used universally for a hundred 
years. But if the earlier name and description is 
eventually unearthed, then it must be used, and the 
later name, now a household word, must go. One of 
the saddest cases of this sort of thing is that of the 
** Pasque Flower,” one of the loveliest of all the rarer 
British wild flowers, which every gardener and every 
amateur botanist has known as Anemone pulsatilla. 
To-day, and from now on, it must be called Pulsatilia 
vulgaris, and thus practically every book on gardening, 
every nurseryman’s catalogue, and every British 
Flora—even Bentham and Hooker—is incorrect and 
hopelessly out of date. 

It is as though it were suddenly discovered and 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that William 
Shakespeare was a changeling, and that his real name 
was Sidney Buggins. What would be the result of 
that ? Can you imagine a production of ‘“‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing "’ at the Buggins Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon being announced on _ the 
playbills as by Sidney Buggins ? 

But to get back to the dwarf phloxes. Phiox 
divaricata is still, thank goodness, divaricata, and still 
one of the most attractive of all, with its clumpy 
habit, broad leaves, and heads of relatively large, 
lavender-blue flowers on 12-in. stems. There is a 


THE DWARF PHLOXES. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


variety P. d. laphamii, with darker-coloured flowers, 
which I have never greatly admired, and I have seen— 
but had no desire to acquire—a white form. A recent 
introduction, P. d. ‘‘ Chattahoochee,”’ of which I have 
heard rumours, is described as deep lavender with 
reddish eye. I look forward to making its acquaintance, 
if only to decide whether it is as thrilling as it sounds. 
Phlox divaricata is found as 
a woodland plant in its 
native north-eastern America, 
and must be a lovely sight 
carpeting the ground as 
bluebells carpet our English 
woods. Here it is easy to 
grow in full sun, in any good, 
light, fairly nourishing soil. 

Phlox adsurgens was first 
introduced from Oregon and 
California in 1888, but would 
appear to have been lost 
to English~ gardens until 
about a decade ago, which 
was when I first fell in love 
with it. It is a creeping 
plant with roundish leaves, 
and heads of large flowers 
of an exceptionally attractive 
pure rose-pink, with a rayed 
effect of white, on stems 
3 or 4 ins. high. But for one 
fad or phobia, it is easy to 
grow. In my _ experience 


“ ANOTHER FINE NEWCOMER 
A Form or P ’ 
CALLED “BLUE RIDGE.” AN 
EASY TRAILING PLANT, IT PUTS 
ON A SPLENDID SHOW OF VIOLET 
OR BLUE-VIOLET BLOSSOM.” 


it is a lime-hater. But 
a deep, generous pocket 
or bed of fairly rich, 
peaty, lime-free soil is 
not difficult to provide, 
and is very well worth the 
trouble. Phlox ameena is 
another of the broad- 
leaved species, a clump- 
former, with handsome 
heads—on 5- to 6-in. 
stems—of deep pink, 
almost crimson, flowers, 
which are officially 
described as ‘' phlox- 
purple."’ This does not 
seem to me to be a par- 
ticularly helpful analogy, 
for phloxes may be any 
tone of pink, crimson, 
salmon, salmon-scarlet, 
violet or lavender. 


“A PLANT OF ALL Time” 


Perhaps the “ purple”’ 
of Phlox amena itself 
is meant. But that 
again is not very help- 
ful—unless you have 
amena at hand to 
match amena with, 
or a_ colour-chart, 
which I haven't. 
Anyway, it’s not my idea of purple. 

The phlox which comes nearest to purple—among 
the dwarf rock-garden species—is a newcomer called 
“‘Temiscaming” It is one of the mossy mat-formers, 
and covers itself with a solid sheet of,flowers of a 
barbaric purplish-crimson-magenta. A difficult, quar- 
relsome colour to place in the garden, but in the 
right company it is extremely effective. Another 
fine newcomer is a form of Phlox stolonifera called 
** Blue Ridge.”” An easy trailing plant, it puts on a 
splendid show of violet or blue-violet blossom. The 
species and varieties of the mossy-leaved, mat-forming 
phloxes are endless, and I dare not begin to try to 
sort them out into botanical correctness as to specific 
names, especially as many of them are probably 
hybrids. Some of them have fancy garden names, 
and that perhaps is safest, and certainly the easiest 
way. Phlox “ G. F. Wilson” is an old, old favourite, 
a grand and rampant trailer with clear lavender-blue 
flowers, and P. “ Vivid’ is another antique, a neater, 
less rampant trailer than “G. F. Wilson,”” which 
becomes a dense carpet of warm, clear pink which 
verges—but not dangerously—on salmon. “ Vivid "’ 
is a plant of all time. Phlox douglasii is another neat 
carpeter which hides every scrap of its foliage with close- 
packed blossom in early summer. There are several named 
colour forms, in tones of lavender and violet. My own 
favourite is called “ Lilac Queen.’’ It is deep violet. 

When plant collecting in north-west America, 
my wife and I, staying in Portland, Oregon, were 
taken to Mount Hood by Mrs. A. C. V. Berry, 
one of America’s keenest, most enterprising and most 
accomplished gardeners. It was a longish run out by 
car from Portland to the lower slopes of the mountain, 
and when the car could take us no farther, we ranged 
over vast open screes and meadowy uplands where the 
wild flowers were a marvel. The plant which I 
remember most vividly was Phlox diffusa. It grew 
by the acre and by the million. Compact mats, 
seldom more than a foot across, and each mat solid 
with close-packed blossom, in every tone of lilac and 
lavender, and here and there a white. There was no 
hope, during the prevailing heat, of collecting specimens 
and getting them home to England alive. All I could 
do was to range about among them, enjoying their 
beauty, and looking enviously at a few outstandingly 
fine colour forms—an enforced collector's holiday. 

All these dwarf phloxes, species, varieties and 
hybrids are invaluable for painting the rock-garden 
and the flower-border edges gay, and they are most 
satisfactorily easy to grow. I have named only a 
few of those which may be had from any good nursery 
that specialises in Alpine plants. The best way of 
acquiring a selection of those which you will best like 
is to visit a nursery, or nurseries, and see them growing 
and in flower, and make your choice. In addition, a 
small gamble on catalogue descriptions is always 
worth while. You may get some colour surprises, 
but you cannot go wrong. I have yet to meet an 
unpleasing rock-garden phlox. 














AND ONE OF THE BEST OF THE MOSSY PHLOXES: Phiox “ vivip "—"A DENSE 
CARPET OF WARM, CLEAR PINK WHICH VERGES—-BUT NOT DANGEROUSLY—ON SALMON.” 


Photographs by D. F. Merrett. 
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THE LATE KING~-HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 


BORN, DECEMBER 14, 1895; ACCEDED TO THE THRONE, DECEMBER 11, 1936; DIED, FEBRUARY 6, 1952. 
From the portrait by Commander Denis Fildes, painted for the Imperial Defence College. (Copyright reserved.) 
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THE NEW QUEEN~HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE SECOND. 


QUEEN OF THIS REALM, AND OF HER OTHER REALMS AND TERRITORIES, HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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IHERE cannot be many crafts which are born 

and die within a century—off-hand I can think 
of one only, and that is the subject of this note. I 
was reminded of it the other day when someone was 
talking of the virtues of thrift, of acquiring possessions 
and taking care of them, and of how these admirable 
copybook maxims can lead a man astray unless he 
knows his way about the world—for, said 
he, I knew a man once who had some very 
good old Sheffield Plate and, as the 
was showing through in places, he had 
the whole lot electroplated—and that 
was that. 

The story is that a Sheffield cutler, 
Thomas Boulsover, after many experiments, 
devised a method by which silver could be 
fused on to copper and then the two metals 
rolled out into a single thin sheet. This 
technique in due course gave rise to a con- 
siderable industry and enabled very modest 
households to cut a dash. Here is Horace 
Walpole noting the new development with 
amiable disdain : “‘ I passed through Sheffield, 
which is one of the foulest towns in England in 
the most charming situation.... One man 
there has discovered the art of plating copper 
with silver. I bought a pair of candlesticks for 
two guineas that are quite pretty.’’ Obviously 
Walpole had never heard of the shrewd 
Yorkshire saying: ‘‘ Where there’s muck 
there's money.” The process, very briefly, 
was as follows. A small bar of silver was 


placed on a bar of copper, and the two FIG. 3. 





FIG. 2. 
FENTON AND CO., 1780. 


A ey ee Sanderteties 
bound together. This was 
put into a furnace in the 
door of which was a 
hole through which the 
operator could look. The 
melting point of silver 
is a little below that of 
copper, so that when the 
silver was seen to run, 
the mould was taken out 
of the furnace, stripped, 
and the silver would be 
found to have fused on 
to the copper. 

Fig. 1 is from a Ms. 
description, of the year 
1832. The mould is seen 
in the rudimentary furnace 
in the centre, the door of 
which is open, and in 
the middle of the door 
1s the spyhole. Factory 
_modern 


FIG. 4. 


A SHEFFIELD PLATE CAKE-BASKET PIERCED AND CHASED: BY MATTHEW 


this pierced and chased Sheffield 
that the copper shows at the edges. 


FIVE CANDLESTICKS OF DIFFERENT DESIGNS IN SHEFFIELD PLATE: GrviNc “ 
ATTAINED DURING THE LAST YEARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





left appears to be particularly careless. He has 
propped his mould against a block of wood 
and is pouring molten metal into it from a 
crucible. If not to-day, then certainly to-morrow, 
the mould will slip, and he will pour the metal over 
his feet. 

The industry seems to have got well into its stride 
by about 1760, and from then until the process was 
superseded by electroplating in the 1840's, a vast 
amount of plated goods was produced in contemporary 
silver styles, and many are of a high standard of 
workmanship. One of the earliest pieces I know is 
a saucepan, the inside of which is silver. Silver 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
FRUITS OF A CONSIDERABLE INDUSTRY. 





The difficulty occasioned by the wish of the buyer 
to have his arms or monogram engraved was overcome 
by inserting an oval piece of real silver into the appro- 
priate place. This was necessary because engraving, 
unlike chasing, would expose the copper below. 
Obviously, if you take a thin sheet of silver and 
copper and cut it, the copper will show at the edges, 
round the rim of the dish, for example—this rather 
unsightly fault (or, if you prefer it, this candid con- 
fession that the piece is plated) is concealed by a 
carefully adjusted silver wire. The cake-basket of 
Fig. 2 is finished in this way. 

While some of the earlier pieces are, it must be 
confessed, not very well made, it would be 
a great mistake to imagine that the process 
was used merely for inferior wares. The makers 
very sensibly employed good men both for 
design and workmanship, among them the 
young John Flaxman, who during the twelve 
years from 1775 (he was twenty in that year) 
was producing innumerable classical patterns 
for Wedgwood china and also undertook a 
commission for Sheffield. One of his designs 
is seen in the candlestick on the right of the 
photograph in Fig. 4. Not everyone will feel 
that this impeccably correct sculptor is quite 
at his ease in applying his talents to silverware, 
but there it is, and this is how he began a 
career which was destined to lead to the 
monuments to Nelson, Howe and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in St. Paul's, and the professorship 
of sculpture at the Royal Academy. ° I 
would suggest that this group of candlesticks, 
whatever one’s special preference may be, gives 
a very good idea of the standard of crafts- 


rc a i manship attained during the last years of the 
THR PROCKSS oF PLATING. aR, eighteenth century. There is nothing specially 
4 original in any one of them and they are all 





“ A Sheffield cutler, ‘Thomas Boulsover, after many ex- 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Sheffield ‘City Museum. 


models were followed in Sheffield plate— 
at times, indeed, sailing too close to the wind, 
for some bear dummy hall-marks. These 
might perhaps catch the eye of a guest and 
give him the impression that his host had 
genuine silver on his table! It is not 
necessary to assume that the makers were 
deliberately deceiving the public. To sell 
plated goods as silver was, and is, a felony, 
and I should imagine too unprofitable and 
dangerous an occupation. Most people consider 
that these dummy marks, which are found 
occasionally on early pieces, were placed there 
as a concession to mild snobbery and to the 
desire of so many worthy people to keep up 
with the Smiths. All the same, the last word 
remained with Goldsmiths’ Hall, and the 
practice came to an end in 1772 as a result of 
innumerable complaints. In other words, any 
piece bearing bogus hall-marks is pretty 
certain to be early. 





1832. clearly derived from contemporary silver 





WITH A BLUE GLASS LINER: A MUSTARD-POT OF SHEFFIELD 
PLATE PIERCED WITH FESTOON MEDALLION DECORATION. 


The pattern of this mustard-pot of Sheffield plate is familiar in silver. 
Salts, pepper-pots and mustard-pots were made in sets in Sheffield plate. 
patterns. But they are 
beautifully put together and 
there is nothing slipshod 
about them—it is next to 
impossible to detect that 
the bases were rnade in four 
separate pieces. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that the rise 
of the industry happened 
to coincide with so fresh 
and charming a style. 
Later—by, say, 1820— 
the great blight began, and 
monstrousincrustations, the 
nightmares of ‘demented 
pastrycooks, replaced the 
clear lines of the older 
tradition. The cake-basket 
of Fig. 2 is a good example 
of a great multitude of 
pieces which are pierced and 
chased. Another pattern, 
familiar enough in silver, is 
seen in the mustard-pot of 
Fig. 3, also pierced and 
chased, and with a blue 


FIG. 3. 





safety precautions. 
The little man on the 


on these Sheffield are (i. to r.) anchors on base, rams’ heads and festoons on pillar, 1780; medallion 
ppt. TL, 3 FHT wg) KA, festoon and ura oraament, 1780} festoon, medallion and bead 


- be ornament. 1785; Flaxman design with figures and snakes, by M. Fenton and Co., 1780. 
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THE DESCENT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II., SHOWING HER RELATIONSHIP TO QUEEN ELIZABETH L., 
SPLENDID PAGES WERE WRITTEN IN THE ANNALS OF THIS COUNTRY: A GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND, FROM EGBERT TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


UNDER WHOSE RULE MANY 
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THE BABYHOOD OF A QUEEN: AS THE CHILD WHO WON ALL 
SOME EARLY PORTRAITS. 


oe 
SLL LLL, 


THE BABY PRINCESS ELIZABETH SEEN WITH HER 
PARENTS AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


¢)"\ ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BABY WHO \. ON HER GRANDMOTHER'S KNEE : THE ELEVEN-MONTH- 
“ WAS TO BE QUEEN OF ENGLAND : PRINCESS ELIZABETH ; OLD PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH QUEEN MARY, DURING 
a \ IN HER PERAMBULATOR. ¥, HER PARENTS’ TOUR OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


= = 
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JULY, 1928 : A CHILDHOOD STUDY OF THE CURLY- ; AGED EIGHT : PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN NOVEMBER, 1934, 
_ HAIRED LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE THEN DUKE . ee ; ‘IN WHICH MONTH SHE WAS A_ SRIDESMAID TO ¢ ‘ 
AND DUCHESS OF YORK. : * REUNITED : ESS ELIZABETH WITH HER MOTHER THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
: AFTER THE RETURN OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK FROM THEIR AUSTRALIAN TOUR. 








& 
— 


WITH HER BABY SISTER, WHO WAS BORN NURSERY EQUESTRIANS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, \ THE CHILD WHO SO EARLY SECURED A FIRM 
IN 1930: SIX-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH HER SISTER AT LADY STRATHMORE’S ENGLISH COUNTRY HOLD ON THE AFFECTIONS OF THE PEOPLE: 
HOME AT ST. PAUL'S, WALDEN BURY, IN HERTFORDSHIRE. y PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AGED THREE. 


When Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary was born at 17, Bruton Street, Mayfair, | she should enjoy as norma! and happy a childhood as possible. Some incidents 
on April 21, 1926, the first child of the Duke and Duchess of York, there was little | from the babyhood and early childhood of the Princess are shown on this page ; 
reason to believe that the baby would one day be Queen of England) But the | on the following three pages we show further photographs of the childhood and 
first lessons in the duties of State, to which her father was so devotedly to dedicate girthood of the Princess whose early days were spent in the midst of a happy 
his life, were gradually learnt by the young Princess, whose parents were determined and devoted family who won the affection and admiration of all. 
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HER SIX-YEAR-OLD DIGNITY AND SENSE OF RESPONSI- 
» BILITY STRESSED RATHER THAN MARRED BY. HER 
TONGUE SHOWING : THE YOUNG PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
MAKING HER WAY INTO THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT 








THE YOUNG HORSEWOMAN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 

ON HER THIRTEENTH BIRTHDAY, APRIL 21, 1939, 

PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A FAVOURITE PONY, IN WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK. 











. WITH DETERMINATION IN MAY, 1932. yD 
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A DELIGHTFUL INFORMAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS : HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
WITH ONE OF THE CORGIS, WHICH HAVE BEEN HER 
PETS FOR SO MANY YEARS, DURING A HOLIDAY AT 

GLAMIS CASTLE IN OCTOBER, 1937. ) 
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IN JUNE, 1939, THE THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS 

CHALLENGE SHIELD COMPETITION IN THE LADIES’ AND 

SWIMMING COMPETITIONS AT THE BATH CLUB; AND IS 
IN THE LIFE-SAVING TEST. 








AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TWO SISTERS, PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, WHILE THEIR 
PARENTS WERE STILL THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK-——WITH A PURSE THEY HAD RECEIVED FROM 
EX-SERVICEMEN AT A SALE OF WORK, 


CHILDREN'S 
HERE SEEN 











WON THE re 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS A 
SWIMMER: PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN BATHING COSTUME IN 
JUNE, 1939, WHEN SHE TOOK 
PART IN THE BATH CLUB Y 
SWIMMING COMPETITIONS, 








LEARNING TO RIDE 
ELIZABETH, 
RIDING 











PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS A SEA RANGER. IN 

1940 A CREW OF SEA RANGERS WAS FORMED AT 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, IN WHICH PRINCESS ELIZA- 

BETH ATTAINED THE RANK OF BOSUN, TAKEN 
AT A NATIONAL SEA SCOUTS EXHIBITION. 
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IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK : PRINCESS 
WHEN SHE WAS ABOUT NINE, OUT WITH HER 
- MASTER. SHE SOON BECAME AN ACCOMPLISHED 
HORSEWOMAN. 
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A DELIGHTFUL CHILDHOOD SNAPSHOT: THE SEVEN- 

YEAR-OLD PRINCESS ELIZABETH PULLS UP HER SOCK 

AFTER STEPPING OUT OF THE CAR, WHEN PAYING 

A VISIT TO THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT OLYMPIA, 
IN MAY, 1933. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF A QUEEN: THE OCCUPATIONS, INTERESTS AND EDUCATION OF THE 
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KING GEORGE VI. WITH HIS TWO DAUGHTERS IN PARTY 
—_ ——— DRESS: A CHARMING STUDY TAKEN IN BUCKINGHAM a 
, THE TWO SISTERS AT THEIR LESSONS: PRINCESS A) PALACE WHEN PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAS TWELVE AND THE DUETTISTS: WHILE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
( ” ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET HARD AT { PRINCESS MARGARET EIGHT—-WITH THE CORGI FULL \, PLAYS THE TREBLE, PRINCESS MARGARET SUP- 
\ WORK—WHILE THEIR CORGI SLUMBERS—IN THE I OF PRIDE. PLIES THE BASS--AND THE CORGI IMPLIES THAT 
\ scHooLroom, WINDSOR CASTLE. A PHOTOGRAPH r PRACTICE TAKES TOO LONG. IN THE WINDSOR 


TAKEN IN JUNE, 1940. \ r CASTLE SCHOOLROOM, JUNE, 1940. 























EVERY CHILD'S LONDON PLEASURE—A VISIT TO “ ALADDIN ’’ AND “ PRINCESS ROXANA’’: PRINCESS 
THE ZOO: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS PRINCIPAL BOY AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET WITH THEIR GOVERNESS AND SOME MARGARET AS PRINCIPAL GIRL IN THE WINDSOR 
YOUNG FRIENDS ENJOYING AN ELEPHANT RIDE CASTLE PANTOMIME OF 1943, ONE OF SEVERAL y 

IN REGENT’S PARK. \)) Ay CHRISTMAS PRODUCTIONS. y SEE THE THAMES IN THE SUMMER OF 1940 


SEEING THE LONDON RIVER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
WITH REAR-ADMIRAL BASIL BROOKE, IN THE LAUNCH 
IN WHICH SHE AND HER SISTER MADE A TRIP TO 
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GIRL GUIDES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT) AXD DURING A VISIT TO “ BEKONSCOT, 
PRINCESS MARGARET (Lert) AT FROGMORE IN JUNE, 1942. PRINCESS ELIZABETH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE : THE YOUNG PRINCESS ELIZABETH DWARFS A ROW OF THI 
WON SEVERAL BADGES AS A GIRL GUIDE. TINY COTTAGES. MER SISTER ACCOMPANIED HER ON THIS VISIT. 


A) 


THE MODEL VILLAGE NEAR BEACONSFIELD, IN 


YOUNG PRINCESS ELIZABETH—FACETS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE QUEEN-TO-BE. 
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TRYING HER SKILL AS A MARKSWOMAN: PRINCESS 

ELIZABETH TAKING PART IN A_ RIFLE - SHOOTING 

CONTEST ON THE DECK OF H.M.S. VANGUARD DURING 
THE VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA, 1947. 


WEARING THE RIBBON OF H.M.S. VANGUARD, IN WHICH 
SHE MADE THE VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA IN 1947 WITH 
HER PARENTS AND SISTER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
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THE FUTURE QUEEN DANCING AT THE CALEDONIAN BALL IN LONDON IN 1946: 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS IS SHOWN TAKING PART IN AN EIGHTSOME REEL. 


THE 
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% AT LONDON UNIVERSITY ON JULY 10, 1946: PRINCESS 


\ 


AFTER RECEIVING HER FIRST 


HONORARY 


* ELIZABETH 
} DEGREE—THAT OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 


WITH ONE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY’S PET CORGIS, 
SUB: A CAREFREE SNAPSHOT OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR. 
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IN BUCKINGHAM 


ALACE, 
ELIZABETH, SHORTLY BEFORE SHE LEFT FOR SOUTH AFRICA IN FEBRUARY, 1947. 
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ON THE MATOPO HILLS, SOUTH AFRICA: PRINCESS 

ELIZABETH IN STOCKING FEET, HAVING LENT HER 

SHOES TO HER MOTHER, WHO HAD DAMAGED HERS, 
WHEN CL 











He THE ROYAL JUNIOR COMMANDANT: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
} AFTER SHE HAD BEEN GAZETTED TO A COMMISSION IN 
THE A.T.S. IN 1944. 


STUDYING HER COLLECTION OF STAMPS: PRINCESS 


THE GIRLHOOD OF A QUEEN : PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON OFFICIAL AND SOCIAL OCCASIONS, AND ENJOYING CAREFREE DAYS. 
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N? for the first time in the, recent 
history of Egypt, a Government 
enjoying the fullest popular support and 
fully representative of the electorate has 
stirred up fanaticism till it has raised a 
monster, terrifying even to itself. Not 
for the first time, amid general sighs of 
relief, it has been succeeded by a Govern- 
ment without a parliamentary majority 
or a following in the country, and the 
result has been an immediate easing of tension. 
Maher Pasha succeeds Nahas Pasha in 1952 in cir- 
cumstances similar to those in which Ziwar Pasha 
succeeded Zaghlul Pasha in 1924. I do not intend 
any criticism of modern parliamentary democracy, 
even as applied to Egypt. The point is that in the 
first instance the change gave satisfaction not alone 
to British but to the majority of Egyptian opinion 
and that it led to the cooling of hot-heads. Let us 
hope that this will be the case now. If it is to be, I 
feel that both sides, and especially the British Press, 
will have to make a contribution. In an earlier 
article on this subject I tried to keep the controversy 
on a low note, to recall the tradition of friendship 
with the Egyptian Army, to point out that, despite 
the Treaty, many Egyptians felt honestly that they 
must take decisive action to assert the independence 
of their country. 

The action of many has been utterly wrong-headed ; 
that of a smaller number has been criminal and mur- 
derous. The passion and lust for destruction of the 
latter has done more ill to the city of Cairo than to 
the foreigners whose buildings they have burnt. Too 
late, the Government denounced them as traitors to 
the country. It itself had made the witches’ brew 
which they had drunk. Yet the heat of the struggle 
and the indignation over the death of British Service- 
men in the Canal Zone are scarcely an adequate 
excuse for the strident and irresponsible comment 
occasionally heard in this country. The auxiliary 
police bear the responsibility for the bloodshed, in 
our ranks as well as in theirs, yet the bravery they 
displayed, while it does not excuse their deeds,, ought 
at least to impose a moderation of tone in condemning 
them. If we desire, as we surely must, that the sober 
mood which has followed the atrocities in Cairo shall 
continue, let us hope that on our side the danger and 
peril of dissipating it will be recognised. Among the 
best recent news about Egypt was a paragraph in 
The Times on February 2 stating that, in reply to a 
request made through the British Embassy in Cairo, 
pumps and other fire-fighting equipment were being sent 
by air to Egypt to replace those destroyed in the riots. 

In short, although a settlement still remains a 
matter of great difficulty, and the present Egyptian 
Government professes that its aims are similar to 
those of the last, prospects have obviously become 
better. It cannot be guaranteed that they will look 
no worse when these lines appear than they do while 
they are being written, but there seems to be ground 
for hope that recent terrible lessons will not be forgotten. 
If they are, the chances now afforded may not recur. 
It should never be overlooked that the scheme put 
forward in outline by the United States, Britain, 
France and Turkey depends entirely on Egyptian 
friendship. It is not one which could be profitably 
carried out by force alone; 
indeed, the very presence of force “<< 
would vitiate it and deprive it 
of its desired effect. Thus the 
plea which I have made is 
not dictated by sentiment or 
humanity alone. It is called for 
also in the interests of the highest 
policy. The events in Cairo are 
indeed closely connected with 
those on the Canal, but they 
differ from them in being inspired 
by a revolutionary element which 
has made use of the differences 
between Britain and Egypt as a 
veil or a disguise. It is to the 
interest of both countries that this 
lawlessness should be extinguished, 
just as it is to the interest of 
influence hostile to both that it 
should continue. 

From the strictly military or 
tactical po of view my fore- 
cast of the situation in the Suez 
Canal Zone has proved fairly 
correct. It seemed to me that, 
awkward as this was, it had 
certain favourable points. Our 
forces were isolated from the 
main centres of population. They 
were not stationed in close country 
in which ambushes and surprise . 
assaults would be easy, but in an alee ce at 
open area not affording much ate 
cover. They could control the 
terminals of the Canal, so that 
the Navy could bring in and, if 
necessary, unload their cargoes. 

They could be assured of supply 
by air. One would have to search 
the world with care in order to 
find a region in which forces of 
the three Services would have a 
better chance of maintaining 
themselves against a guerrilla 
campaign or the attacks of a hostile civil population. 
This has generally been found true. Yet I need 
hardly say that in oe forward this view 
I h in mind a peri of emergency and that I 
did not contemplate such conditions becoming per- 
manent. I pointed out that our forces were well 
disposed for the purpose of fighting, if necessary, for 
time forthe initiation of cool and sensible conversations. 


Aly Maher Pasha is 


Egypt, states “ 


A WINDOW ON 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT. 


EGYPT'S NEW INDEPENDENT 


King Farouk on January 27 sent a Royal courier with a message of 
and at the same time appointed Aly Maher Pasha, Prime Mi 


Ministers are Aly Maher ( 
Economy), Hamed Soliman Pasha (Public Works), A 
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Garana (Rural Affairs) and Alfonse Greiss Bey ture). Captain Cyril 
. . although a settlement still remains a 
Government professes that its aims are similar to those of the 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


That is what was asked of them. They have carried 
out their duty admirably and suffered appreciable 
loss in so doing. 

_ Many years ago, when I began work on the Official 
History of the campaigns of Egypt and Palestine in 
the First World War, I had to record that the chief 
object of Britain and the Levant was to keep open 
and defend the Suez Canal. Some people have stated 
recently that this is no longer an aim, which is an 
absurd comment. What is true is that it is an aim 
which no longer takes as much precedence as it used 
to. Egyp* is to-day regarded in the light of a base 





THE KING OF EGYPT, WHO DISMISSED THE WAFDIST GOVERNMENT 
AFTER THE RIOTING IN CAIRO: KING FAROUK. 

After the Cairo rioting of January 26, King Farouk on January 27 

dismissed the Wafdist Government of Nahas Pasha and called on Aly 

to form a new Government. On hearing of the death of 


Maher Pasha 

King George VI. he ordered six days’ Court mourning, and he ai 

to be represented at the funeral, to which the Egyptian Government 
were sending a mission. 
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AFFAIRS, WAR AND MARINE, WITH A GROUP OF HIS MINISTERS. 


dismissal to 
Minister and Military Governor of 
t’s best-known elder statesman. and former 


last, prospects have 


possessing the unique advan that it is a Mediter- 
ranean base which can be u even if the transport 
of supplies by water inside the Mediterranean has 
become impossible. There are certain other reasons 
why it should be superior to any alternative bases in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, but here is the chief one. 
The double approach through the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea gives Egypt its chief significance. Even 


THE WORLD. 
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Nahas Pasha, the then Prime Minister, 
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in the First World War this characteristic 
of acentral base emerged. The Dardanelles 
and Palestine campaigns and, in great part, 
the Macedonian depended upon Egypt. 
It was because the Senussi were instigated 
into interfering with the base that another 
and smaller war broke out in the Western 
Desert. Aden was held against Turkish 
attack through the medium of Egypt. 

This situation adds emphasis to my 
point that only a friendly Egypt can afford efficient 
service to the defence of the Middle East, which includes 
the defence of Egypt herself. In time of war a large 
proportion of the fighting troops in the Middle East 
would probably be far from Egypt, as they were in 
the greater part of the Second World War. They 
would not be sitting along the Suez Canal. Even 
with all the machinery of martial law at their dis- 
posal, the mainly administrative troops would not 
be in as good a position to defend themselves against 
hostile acts as the force under the orders of General 
Sir George Erskine. The task of attempting to per- 
suade Egypt to enter a Middle East defence community 
must therefore be resumed with all energy. Once 
more the good offices of the Powers associated with 
Britain in the original proposals will be of value. 
And this may apply with particular force to Turkey, 
Egypt's former suzerain, whose relations with her are 
friendly. It is possible that we have not hitherto 
given as wide opportunity to Turkish influence as would 
have been wise ; certainly the Turks seem to think so. 

Fortunately, the new Egyptian Prime Minister is 
prepared to give consideration to this project, so 
summarily rejected by his predecessor. This time, 
if conversations can be started, proposals should come 
from both sides simultaneously and there should be 
no question of their being imposed from one side. 
It should be borne in mind that Aly Maher Pasha, 
whatever his private views, must take into account a 
highly susceptible public opinion. It is necessary not 
only to safeguard Egyptian rights and liberties but 
to make it clear to public opinion that this is the 
earnest desire of the signatory Powers and of the 
United Kingdom most of all. That Egypt should be 
touchy about possible infringement upon her national 
prestige is in no way extraordinary. We need only 
recall how determined Turkey was that she should 
not enter the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
in any capacity of inferiority. It should be matter 
for consideration whether our plan—not published in 
more than bare outline—would stand modification to 
meet Egyptian views without its value being seriously 
impaired. The second-best which works must always 
be of more use than the ideal which does not. 

I am as certain as I have ever been of the need for 
British and American forces in the Middle East. A 
whole chain of nations furnish strength to the cause 
of the West, but only if the West, for its part, stands 
among them and only if they are united in themselves. 
Already unity has increased—witness the present 
relations between Greece and Turkey. On the other 
hand, the area embodies also hostility, as between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours to east and north, and 
downright hatred, as between Israel and Egypt. Here 
is a field calling for the calm, the good sense, the appeal 
to sanity, which Britain has in the past made use of in 

similar situations. In this case she 
2 obviously cannot wait to act, can- 

not let the work of organising a 

defence community languish, until 
all differences in the region are 
composed, but she ought never to 
weary of the task of composing 
them. She herself could rake up 
grievances against Israel. Her 
soldiers were killed by Jewish 
bullets. Yet when it is impossible 
to go back upon the past it 
becomes fruitless to brood over it. 
The goal to-day should be that of 
securing a reasonable measure of 
toleration in the Middle East so 
‘that the wounds inflicted by old 
quarrels may be healed. Only 
by such a policy can there be a 
possibility of creating stability and 
strength. Egypt and Israel may be 
bitter foes, but neither desires to 
be implicated in a plot to destroy 
the liberties of mankind. P 

The fundamental quality 
required in this situation is 
patience. If the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would agree, the most 
promising ——_ to the problem 
now would be to hold a conference 
of five Powers: the United King- 
dom, Egypt, the United States, 
France and Turkey. I hope 
arrangements for such a meeting 
will have been announced by the 
time this article is read. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister and the 
British Ambassador have already 
been in consultation. It looks as 
though we should have an oppor- 
tunity to prove the sincerity of 
our attitude at the time of the 
denunciation of the Treaty, when 
become better. we announced that we would 

meet the threat of force with 
force, but that we earnestly desired a fair and 
honourable settlement, satisfactory to Egypt. We 
took the right course in standing firm. We defeated 
the attempt to eject us from the Canal Zone. Our 
7 forces appear to have afforded us the chance 
of exhibiting our statesmanship, which was not at 
its best in Egyptian affairs during the years before 
the explosion. ow it may redeem its reputation. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF CLARENCE HOUSE LAST SUMMER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH PRINCE CHARLES AND PRINCESS ANNE. 


SUPPORTING HER BABY DAUGHTER ON A BALUSTRADE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH 
THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET IN THE GROUNDS OF BALMORAL 
CASTLE LAST SUMMER. 








AT THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCESS ANNE IN OCTOBER, 1950: THE KING TRYING 
TO ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF HIS GRANDDAUGHTER IN PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S ARMS. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


RADIANT MOTHER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER BABY SON, PRINCE CHARLES ; 
THE FIRST INTIMATE PHOTOGRAPH OF HER WITH HER FIRST-BORN CHILD. 


THE 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1950. 


IN HER ARMS: 
LITTLE PRINCE CHARLES, 


HOLDING HER BABY DAUGHTER 
THE INFANT PRINCESS ANNE AND 


THE MOTHERHOOD OF A QUEEN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER CHILDREN AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The birth of a son to Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh on Nov. 14, 1948, 
was an occasion of great rejoicing for the whole nation and Commonwealth. 
The baby, who was christened Charles Philip Arthur George, was then second 
in succession to the Throne. He has now become Duke of Cornwall and 


Heir-Apparent.at the age of three. August 15, 1950, marked another milestone in 
Princess, Elizabeth's life, for on that day she gave birth to a daughter, Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise. Our new Queen now faces the great future which 
lies ahead, supported by her devoted husband and her two children. 
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THE HEIR TO THE THRONE : H.R.H. PRINCE CHARLES, DUKE OF CORNWALL, THE SON OF H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH. 


His Royal Highness Prince Charles, the son of H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. and | of Milford Haven, Queen Mary, Lady Brabourne (formerly Lady Patricia 
her Consort, is now the Heir-Apparent, and automatically becomes the Duke of Mountbatten), Prince George of Greece (for whom the Duke of Edinburgh stood 
Cornwall. He was born on November 14, 1948, at Buckingham Palace, and proxy), his late Majesty King George VI., the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon (his 
was christened Charles Philip Arthur George on December 15 by the Archbishop great-uncle, brother of the Queen Mother), King Haakon of Norway (for whom 
of Canterbury at Buckingham Palace. His sponsors were the Dowager Marchioness the Earl of Athlone stood proxy) and Princess Margaret. 


Portrait study by Marcus Adams. 
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KING GEORGE VI. AND HIS DEVOTED CONSORT: HIS LATE MAJESTY AND THE QUEEN MOTHER—TO WHOM ALL HEARTS GO OUT 


IN SYMPATHY 


The death of the King has brought genuine grief and a sense of loss to all, but 
after the first shock, our uppermost feeling has perhaps been that of heartfelt 
and sincere sympathy with the Queen Mother, described by Mr. Churchill in his 
unforgettable broadcast, on the evening of February 7, as “ that valiant woman. 

Her devotion to her Royal husband was one of the great stays and comforts 


AND DEEP AFFECTION. 


which supported him in personal and State difficulties alike, in sorrows and in the 
inevitable trials and strains imposed by his high office. Her fortitude, the 
warmth of her personality, and her gaiety and charm roused universal admiration, 
and it is the prayer of all people of this country and the Commonwealth that 
she may be given strength in this tragic hour. 


Photograph by Baron. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC PROCLAMATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH H.: THE SCENE IN FRIARY COURT, ST. JAMES’S PALACk, ON THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 8, WITH THE GUARDS 
BELOW AND THE HERALDS ON THE BALOONY FROM WHICH GARTER KING OF ARMS, SIR GEORGE BELLEW, READ THE PROCLAMATION. 


BEPORE THE THIRD READING OF THE PROC awa TIOW-~at TEMPLE Rab—PORTCULLES THE PROCLAMATION AT TEMPLE BAR WORROY AND ULSTER KING OF ARMS. STR GERALD 
POURSUTVANT, THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR, DEMANDS ADMISSION TO THE BOUNDS OF THE CITs WOLLASTON, READS THE PROCLAMATION, FROM THE HERALDS’ CAVALOADE 


THE PROCLAMATION OF “QUEEN ELIZABETH THE SBCOND, BY THE GRACE OF GOD QUEEN OF T 


On the morning of February 8 her Majesty the Ousen held her first Privy Counci in my resolve to follow his shining example of service and devotion, I shall be 
in St. Jurmes's Palace, attended by nearly 200 Priv, Counsellors. and mate o inspired by the loyalty and affection of those whose Queen I have been called to 
declaration in which she said: "| shall always work, as my father did throughout be, and by the counsel! of their elected Pasliaments. | pray that God will help 
his reign, to uphold Constitutional government and to advance the happiness and me to discharge worthily this heavy task thet has been laid upon me so early in 
prosperity of my peoples, spread as they are all the world ove | know that my life.” A little later the proclamation of the Queen's accession was read in 
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AT THE FOOT OF CHARLES I.'’s STATUE, WHERE WHITEHALL RUNS INTO TRAFALGAR SQUARE: THE LANCASTER HERALD, MR. A. G. B. RUSSELL, READS THE PROCLAMATION. 
AFTER THE CRY “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN," A FANFARE WAS SOUNDED, THE NATIONAL ANTHEM PLAYED AND THE PROCESSION MOVED ON TO TEMPLE BAR. 


THE SCENE ON THE STEPS OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE WHEN THE PROCLAMATION WAS READ FOR THE FOURTH TIME--IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. AFTER 





4 
THE READING BY CLARENCEUX 


KING OF ARMS, SIR ARTHUR COCHRANE, AND THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, THE LORD MAYOR CALLED FOR THREE CHEERS FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Friary Court, St. James's Palace, by Garter King of Arms, and this proclamation 
announced that “the high and mighty Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary is 
now by the death of our late Sovereign of happy memory become Queen Elizabeth 
the Second, by the Grace of God Queen of this realm and of her other realms and 
territories, head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith."" The procession 


THE SCENES AT THE FOUR PROCLAMATIONS—FROM ST. JAMES’S TO THE CITY. 


of heralds then drove to Trafalgar Square, where the proclamation was read a 
second time: thence to Temple Bar, where it was read a third time; and finally 
to the steps of the Royal Exchange, where it was read a fourth time. In the 
afternoon the Queen left with the Duke of Edinburgh by car for Sandringham, 
where she will see again her mother and her sister, Princess Margaret. 
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BATTERY, THE 1ST REGIMENT, THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY (RH.A.), FIRING THE FIFTY-SIX-GUN SALUTE 


AT THE TOWER OF LONDON AT NOON, FEBRUARY 7. 





THE FIRING OF THE SALUTE FOR THE KING'S DEATH 


IN HYDE PARK. HERE ARE THE GUNS OF THE KING’S TROOP, ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. FIFTY-SIX ROUNDS—ONE 


FOR EACH YEAR OF THE KING’S LIFE—WERE FIRED AT ONE-MINUTE INTERVALS. 


THE GUNS THAT MARKED THE PASSING OF THE KING: THE FIFTY-SIX-GUN SALUTES WHICH WERE FIRED AT THE TOWER 
OF LONDON AND IN HYDE PARK. 


On February © the State Bell of St. Paul's measured out the fifty-six years of 
the King's life; on February 7, at noon, the guns of ships of the Royal Navy 
and service stations throughout the world took up the salutation and fired 
salutes of fifty-six guns. In London this duty fell to the Honourable Artillery 
Company (R.H.A.), who fired the salute at the Tower of London, under the 


shadow of Tower Bridge ; and to The King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, who 
fired the salute in Hyde Park. Both of these ceremonies were watched by 
silent crowds. On February 8 the Honourable Artillery Company fired a salute 
of sixty-two guns at ten-second intervals on Tower Hill to coincide with the 
proclamation of the Queen's Accession. 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER : THE MOURNING QUEENS WATCH THE BEARER-PARTY OF THE KING’S COMPANY, THE 1st BN. 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS, CARRY THE COFFIN OF HIS LATE MAJESTY INTO WESTMINSTER HALL FROM NEW PALACE YARD. 


Some of the most moving moments of London's sad pageant of February 11, the 
last journey of King George VI. to Westminster, were those when the cortége 


and surmounted by the Imperial Crown and carried it into the Hall watched 
by three mourning Queens—the dead Sovereign's mother, Queen Mary, his widow, 
the Queen Mother, and his daughter, Queen Elizabeth Il. Princess Margaret 


had reached its journey’s end. The bearer-party of the King’s Company, the . 
| and the Duchess of Kent were also in the group of Royal ladies. 


ist Battalion The Grenadier Guards, lifted the coffin draped with the Royal Standard 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO WESTMINSTER: 
THE KING’S SORROWING FAMILY. 
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DRIVING TO WESTMINSTER HALL: THE SORROWING QUEEN MOTHER, TO wHom FOLLOWING THE FUNERAL CORTEGE BY CAR FROM SANDRINGHAM HOUSE TO WOLFERTON 
THE NATION’S THOUGHTS AND PRAYERS WERE TURNED. STATION : H.M. THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET WITH THE QUEEN MOTHER (HIDDEN). 


AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL CORTREGE AT WESTMINSTER HALL: WALKING BAREHEADED ONLY FOUR YARDS BEHIND THE GUN-CARRIACE SEARING 
(L. TO R.) THE QUEEN, QUEEN MARY, THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET. THE KING'S COFFIN: THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


After the gun-carriage bearing the coffin of King George VI. had slowly moved Queen Mary. Later they drove from the Palace to Westminster Hall, where they 
off from King’s Cross, the Queen, the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret left awaited the arrival of the funeral cortége. The Duke of Gloucester and the Duke 
the station by car. The Duchess of Kent, who had gone to the station, followed of Edinburgh followed the King’s coffin on foot from King’s Cross to Westminster 
in a second car. They drove to Buckingham Palace, where they were joined by | Hall through streets crowded with silent mourners. 
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BEFORE THE BURDEN OF MAJESTY WAS LAID ON HER: 
THE SMILING PRINCESS~SO SOON TO BE QUEEN. 


BRILLIANT SUNSHINE, GLORIOUS FLOWERS AND A SMILING ROYAL LADY: 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ARRIVING AT ROYAL 
LODGE, SAGANA, ON FEBRUARY 3. 


WITH THE GOVERNOR OF KENYA AND LADY MITCHELL AND GUESTS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE GARDEN-PARTY, GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NAIROBI, ON FEBRUARY I. 


- A CAREFREE STUDY OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
GRACEFUL, JOYOUS GESTURE IS ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE WELCOME GIVEN HER BY SCHOOL- AT ROYAL LODGE, SAGANA: ON THE RUSTIC BRIDGE SPANNING SAGANA RIVER. 
CHILDREN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, THE DUKE BESIDE HER, AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NAIROBI. 


THE VISIT TO ALL SAINTS’ CATHEDRAL, NAIROBI: PRINCESS ELIZABETH CHATTING TO 

THER SISHOP OF MOMBASA, WHILE THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SIGNS THE BOOK, 

AN EPISODE DURING THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 2, WHEN THE ROYAL VISITORS 
FULFILLED OFFICIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


es nee ie 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH PHOTOGRAPHING A LION WITH ITS KILL: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, SEATED 
IN THE FRONT OF THE SHOOTING-BRAKE, IS OPERATING HER CINE-CAMERA. 


ER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH—now her Majesty Queen 
H Elizabeth I1.—enjoyed a very brief holiday in Kenya, where she and her Consort 
arrived on February 1. After fulfilling a certain number of official engagements, they 
proceeded to Royal Lodge, Sagana, the hunting lodge near Nyeri which formed Kenya 
Colony’s wedding gift to them, and until recalled by the news that the Princess had 
become Queen on the death of her father, they enjoyed some genuinely carefree days. 
The Royal garden-party at Government House, Nairobi, took place on February |, 
the day of their arrival, and on February 2, after paying some official visits, they drove 
to Nairobi National Park, where the Princess was fortunate enough to be able to take 
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THE QUEEN’S LAST DAYS AS PRINCESS ELIZABETH: 
EVENTS OF THE BRIEF AND HAPPY KENYA VISIT. 


CONGRATULATING TWO OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE LAYING-OUT OF 
THE GARDENS OF ROYAL LODGE, SAGANA, AND ARRANGING THE 
APPOINTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE. 





~~ ve PROBABLY THE LAST OCCASION ON WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S PERSONAL STANDARD AS 
“= HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE WAS FLOWN: THE ROYAL COUPLE ARRIVING AT NAIROBI NATIONAL PARK. 





OPENING THE DOOR OF ROVAL LODGE, SAGANA: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, USING aa ROYAL COUPLE ARRIVING AT THE FOLO GROUND . ny - 
THE KEY PRESENTED TO HER AT THE GARDEN-PARTY ; WITH THE GOVERNOR. , a a » —— 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH (WEARING GLASSES). HME TOOK PART IN A FRIENDLY MATCH. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW ON THE LAWNS OF ROYAL LODGE, SAGANA: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, FOLLOWED 
BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WALKING IN THE GROUNDS. 


photographs of a lion with its kill, a wildebeest. On February 3 the Royal couple drove to Royal 
ce, Sagana. The key had been presented to the Princess at the garden-party and, with the 
Governor beside her, she opened the door and was obviously delighted. The following morning the 
Princess and the Duke were up early and went riding before breakfast. Later on, news was brought 
that a herd of elephant had been sighted a short distance away and the Royal couple went off in 
their car, and were able to photograph them. In the afternoon they visited the polo ground, and 
the Duke of Edinburgh played. On February 5 they visited Treetops Hotel, to watch wild animals coming 
to a water-hole. Early in the afternoon of February 6 (local time) the Duke of Edinburgh broke the news 
to the Princess that she was now Queen, and arrangements were made for her Majesty's return. 


WEARING THE HAPPIEST OF SMILES: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE POLO GROUND NEAR ROYAL 

LODGE, SAGANA, ON FEBRUARY 4. THE DUKE PLAYED FIRST FOR 
NYERI AND THEN FOR NANYUKI. 





~~ 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


T long ago I was reflecting on the drawback, to a novelist, of having scored | abe figures in the history of literature have so excited the sympathy and 


affection of those who have studied their lives as Oliver Goldsmith. Few 


have a fresher instance, of a more acute kind. About “ The Constant N Se have been worse served in the matter of biography. Alas, my final conclusion 





their point. But David Walker's is a real t. 


“ The Pillar ’’ (Collins; 12s. 64.) in the light of “ Geordie,” 


think the writer has surpassed it, and I see after reading “ Oliver Goldsmith,”” by William Freeman (Herbert Jenkins ; 13s.), 
F 


a ene muah eqgeenais is that the brilliant little Irishman is still waiting for his biographer. Mr. Freeman 


with keen surmise is a skilled technician in his craft, which means that his life of the strange little 


and hope ; and all must feel it as a let-down. Nor will they learn what to expect pock-marked Irishman is always readable. I fear, however, that the hest 
in future. This is the writer's third attempt, and he is always on a fresh tack. commendation that I can an this book is “ workmanlike.” Fo lm ge 
The one abiding factor is his talent ; he might do anything, if he could think of material is just not there—though I can scarcely believe that one who was the 
anything to do. And so, when * * Geordie ” came to him from heaven, we were friend of Johnson and Garrick, and the object of admiring envy of Boswell, did 
all enraptured. It was lighter than air, a puff of iridescent nothing, but a not leave behind him material for a couple of first-class full-length biographies. 


a mere story, good, charming, common : the story 
of six men who have been thrown in a German 


i 
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ak 
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ae 
; 
i 
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the good-humoured, extravert mechanic, is attached 
to Adrian, a brooding intellectual who i 
of his young brother. Mark, the fanatical escaper, has 
no human interests ; and nobody feels drawn to Keith. 
He is the least attractive of the six ; he is genteel, self- 
pitying and fussy—but he tries hard. And he reveres 
in Mark the bolder virtues that were left out of him. 
Since nearly all the action is provided by attempts 
to escape, tha caps geen © Se Gee 


For most, escaping is a tory e Spanish or 
political economy. Bob hikes it as a job of work ; he 
is a great hand at ‘a tions. Peter indulges 
in it as a spree. But k, the father-haunted an 


a 
aspiring regular, is wrapped up in it. Yet he has not 
the central place, and really there is no such thin 
Busty and Peter are the author’s favourites 
are not enlarged on. Mark has a strain of the - 
ventional, and so has Bob ; while Adrian verges on the 
non-existent. But in a story of this type, composed 
of scraps and flashbacks, character is made it me 


! 
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content. But as it is, the spark from heaven has 
become a sine qua non. 

“The Rival Monster,’’ by Compton Mackenzie 
(Chatto and Windus ; 11s. 6d.), brings delight unquali- 
fied. For me it had no background but the film of 

“* Whisky Galore "’ ; I have not read the other Highland 

But even so, it is precisely what one should 

expect. ‘‘ Whisky Galore "’ was even more agreeable 
than Senne ; opie thie beak. 

It has the sound, in outline, of a roaring farce. 
The Loch Ness Monster is reported slain in an encounter 
with a “ Flying te which, in the literary words 
of Hector age oe, 2 strikes at the very roots of 
Highland life. Press is in an uproar, 
sal the callicis Hen Sos Sean stim tne ante aie 
twelve times, is torn between dismay and incredulity. 
Then, to his great wrath, Mr. Mackay propounds a 
notion that the monster's mate—or, if it has survived, 
the monster—will forsake old haunts, and flee to some 
Atlantic island. And, sure enough, a _ brand-new 
“* Todday monster” is the next development. It has 
been seen repeatedly, close to ; a big reward is offered 
for its photograph ; it brings the hikers in swarms ; 
and if it is the Loch Ness Monster, it is stolen randy sk | 
and must be fetched back. So says the outraged 
But even he regards it as a tough assignment ; and by 
good luck, before his ¢ ition sails, ao char 2 
robbery can be A Vabie, Ge teat mee 
ster is a different species. It is tracked down in harmony 


the curtain falls u a clear sky. 

The whole is packed with comedy in more 
styles than one. Yet, after all, I have laughed more 
at other books. What this one has additionally is 
the ease of its heart. It is a nice, a comfortable 

; it is pure enjoyment. 

os oe will take me to “ The Carver Quartet,’’ 
women (Hodder and Stoughton; 10s. 6d.), 
which is a B 4 meditative and abortive love-drama. 
Ann Gregory was training as a violinist till she joined 
the Wrens, but has now settled in the country for a 
year of freedom. There she falls in with Mrs. Carver, 
a professional musician. Stella’s retreat is due to 
illness ; but they play together, they become friends, 
and Ann feels blissfully content. Will, who comes 
home between engagements, is at first a drawback. 
He has austere and Asiatic views; he cultivates self- 
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Saal call Ueniad Geemane a is hero, so that 
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2 Re ee See eee Oe eee 

4 0; I put down this book with a vague feeling of dis- 

S  sati i Mr. Freeman has admi re-created the 

2 SS The feckless, engaging 

< rishman out of the bogs who so charmed his contem- 

$  poraries in spite of 2 et, ee Few 

men in the history of literature can have been such a 

< burden to their friends. From his earliest youth 

5 Goldsmith could never acquire a guinea without hasten- 

mH «ing to get rid of it—whether to children or to those 

= even less well placed than himself—in circumstances 

a 5 which usually did credit to his heart and which never 

any defence. % did credit to his head. He was the eternal sinner who 
“ ; per : %. = provoked in his relations and friends the divine gift 

mind-en occasional. game: but.probloms-are-tomny. #4 of forgiveness. It had to be so, for whether it was the 
rot individual: “ Black should have resigned long © long-suffering Uncle Contadine or the gruffly affectionate 
ago. He hasn’t an earthly! Why should White § Dr. Johnson, they could be sure of one thing—that 
Agen 5 kindnesses to Goldsmith were passed straight 

ee ea ee eee eee % = =on to other and unintended beneficiaries. The number 
aA ”» 2 of times the poor young man set off with Uncle Conta- 
en aging : = - 5  dine’s guineas in his pocket, only to return broken in 
What an attractive miniature!’ remarks the § his finances, if unbroken in his spirit, makes sorry 

Of the twenty-eight moves at White’s & reading for those who believe in the Samuel Smiles 

disposal (twenty-three with the queen, five with the & ttern of virtue. Goldsmith must, ho , have 


king), one only forces mate in three, and it is by § 
no means the most obvious move, either. The play & who had at various times in his career rescued him 
is pleasantly varied, producing three entirely different — from the pawn-shop, and sometimes from the 
mating situations. All this, with only five men on i 

the board !’’ 

And never the twain shall meet . 


I. tt eee oe : . - r 
lft... P-Ktg; 2. Q-OBs, P-Kts ; 3. Qx P mate : not been intended. What was it that made Goldsmith 

If x.... K-R4 ; 2. Q0-Q7 and now if 2... . K-R3; 
3. Q-R4 mate, whereas if 2.... P—Kt4; 3. Q-QR?7 
mate. 

This last variation reveals why 1. K-B7, though 
it looks stronger than 1. K-B8, fails to solve the 
problem ; the king on B7 prevents the queen from 
going to QR7. Try it! Try the alternative first 
moves at White’s disposal and confirm that each © 
allows Black to squirm out somehow. 5 | began, with the adjective ** workmanlike. 

If you still see nothing particularly fascinating EF , Workmanlike’ is also the adjective I a y to 
in chess problems after this, at any rate you needn’t & we Rhy, , der and 
feel lonely. You have thousands and thousands of § pea Fong: Pog be abt dg TFL 
other chess-players to keep you company ! a ae - oe A ————. ot Eaaatae, 

Problems are waning in popularity. Out of & ee Sanne Se SER Gp cannes auawer S> Se 
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every fifty new chess books appearing to-day, per 
haps one is about problems. Yet commngng i 
through the books of a century ago, I get the impres- F him drawn by the apologists of the counter-reformation 
sion that problems and the straight game were & hi dawn by. fhe apogtsofthe counter anamiable, 
running neck-and-neck. The leading chess maga- 6 concupiscent monk without a vocation in no very 
zines of Australia and the U.S.A. have each dropped @ attractive light. On the other hand, Protestant 
problems from their pages altogether since 1950. Of & gists can do little better with their hero. It must 





the {500 I sunk in publishing a superbly written remain one of the “ ifs” of hist ri eee te 0 

book on p sing by an expert of world & what would have happened had the ‘con 

renown, a few years ago, I shall be lucky to recover § Pope issued his Bull on the vexed question of indui- 

one quarter. 2 gences immediately after Luther was moved to . 
Problems in newspaper chess columns are being —& and not, as in fact happened, a year too late, it is 


supplanted by games, and news of games. Enthu- § clear that Luther was, in spite of the reforming zeal 
siasts in out-of-the-way places lacking local opposition @ which has been attached to his name, a 
Se ee ee ee 5 churchman, and i 

are now catered for by a great develop- § folly of the ecclesiastical authorities of his day 
cons alchenpher at. 2 86dro iti 
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result, in the elation of their common en " i 
he falls in love with her. And at the same time, under the same excitement, Ann course is to trace. But Luther’s conservatism there is little doubt. 
and Will have reached the same point. Really the situation should be comic ; Like Mr. ’s, this book is fascinating because of its subject. Like 
it has all the elements. But in this delicate and thoughtful treatment, it is too pale. Mr. Freeman's, it still leaves you hoping that a better will one day be written. 

ee, SF ee ee: ight ght (Hammond 8s. 6d.), features About ninety ago, Mr. P. Austin Nuttall, presenting his “‘ Standard 
Penberthy Island and the homespun sleu ber. Guy Philbrick Dictionary of the Magis Language,” woete that his chine: wan that the “ reatest 


fa righteous publisher, who oes for swordfish in his spare tine Berrien is a Uiition of * Muttall’s Standard Dictlonary of the English Langcees ”* new 
. 1 of the "* (Frederick 








fortune from his best friend, and now, on holiday, his edition of “ Nuttall’s Standard 
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Your car has that “cushiony’ feeling 
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after MAR FAK chassis 
: tion 

; 

; THE CUSHIONY FEELING TELLS YOU MARFAK 
P LUBRITECTION IS ON THE JOB— PROTECTING VITAL 
CHASSIS BEARINGS AGAINST WEAR 


MARFAK is not like a conventional grease, it is a scientifically 
compounded lubricant that stays put, cushioning against shock , 
and protecting against wear, not for a few hundred miles, but 


from one lubritection job to the next. 
Marfak is applied by chart—not by chance ; it is a lubritection 


service that keeps on the job, gi — better performance, better ~ i » 
protection and longer bearing lif Sy 
Marfak makes a difference ed can feel. It saves your car 


and saves your money. 


GET MARFAK CHASSIS LUBRITECTION 


at your Regent Dealer — your Car's Best Friend — 
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Publicity Booklets 
are available but may 
not deal with your own 
particular problem. 

We have many 
specialist departments 
in London and 
elsewhere staffed by 
experts whose wide 
experience is at your 
disposal. 

We invite you to 
consult our local 
Branch Manager. 











| NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
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! Head Office |; 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2 | | 
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WHY YOU SHOULD 


CHOOSE PROJECTION 


TELEVISION 


Big picture giving 
maximum enjoyment 


In theory, there is no limit to the 
KF) size of picture with Projection 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
* PHILISHAVE ” ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS 


moe L _ 
Television — but, of course, if 
Ss picture becomes too large it 
uN s\/ is unsuitable for normal home 


use. The picture on the latest 
‘aia Projection receiver is therefore 16 inches by 


12 — the ideal size for the average home, so that you, 


your family and friends can sit back and enjoy the 
programmes in maximum comfort. 


Flat picture right to the 
edge of the screen 





There are definite reasons why 
Philips Projection gives the best 
picture :—{1) The screen is flat 
right to the edge — which pre- 
vents all false curves or distortion 
as well as irritating reflections 
from lamps, windows or other 
objects in the room. (2) There is no glare — due to 
the fact that you don’t have to look directly at the 
source of light, and also because on the dark screen 
it is not necessary to have such intense whites to 
achieve tone contrasts. (3) The gradations of tone are 
much more subtle. 

Now, therefore, with Philips Projection you can enjoy 
for the first time in your home the sort of picture you 
have been used to all your life on the cinema screen. 


Big picture in comparatively 


small cabinet 


Philips Projection Television also 
gives the most economical picture, 
costing less per square inch of 
screen than any Direct Viewing 
Model. It is economical of space, 
too — since it gives a big picture 
in a comparatively small cabinet. 
And, of course, the workmanship 
and materials throughout are of 
the highest quality. As always, 
Philips is the name you can trust. 


PHILIPS 
proJECTION 


TELEVISION 


DEPENDABLE RADIO * PHOTOFLUX ’ FLASHBULBS 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


CINEMA PROJECTORS 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVERWE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








RECORDING APPARATUS, ETC. 
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MORE M.P.T. 


MEANS MONEY FOR YOU! 
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WATCH YOUR PRESSURES WATCH YOUR CHOICE 
Miles-Per-Tyrefiguresdrop,costsclimb | Yourcost per mile depends on what tyres 
when tyre-pressures waver. Under-in- | you buy as well as how you use them. 
flation leads to over-flexing, fabric | You'll find it pays to run on Henley 
ruptures, early failure. Over-inflation | Tyres. They cost no more, but Henley’s 
causes rapid tread wear and casing Incentive method builds a plus into every 
fractures. Check pressures regularly; | Henley Tyre—the care and craftsman- 
you'll see a difference in M.P.T. | ship that bring you a bonus in M.P.T. 


WHAT DO TYRE EXPERTS SAY? Men in really tough 
transport jobs buy a big proportion of Henley Tyres sold 
today. They give tyres punishing tasks and watch mileage 
like hawks. They buy Henley Tyres because they know that 
Incentive-built tyres last longer. Better pay for better work 
in the Henley factory means more M.P.T. for you. 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY TYRES 
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Circumstances 
alter Cases 





To put it more precisely, we alter cases to 


and the hazards of the form of transport to 
be used. This individually planned pro- 
tection, so light yet so strong, can perhaps 
be profitably applied to your particular 
packaging problem. Our experienced 
Technical Staff will be very glad to discuss 
the matter with you. 
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The case for better 7 Oe 
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THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD., NEWHYTHE, MAIDSTONE, KENT 
London Sales Office: Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


DIVISION OF THE Reed PAPER GreuP 
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For a happy 
holiday Southern 
Switzerland offers the 
realization of all your 
dreams: mountains close 
to the shore of Mediter- 
ranean-coloured lake, 
palms, cypresses and 
all the fantastic rich- 
ness of Riviera 
flora. 


LUGANO 
on lake Lugano 


LOCARNO 


on lake Maggiore 


me 
Literature : 
Offices, rit or Ascona, 
or Swiss Ra 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939. 
President—The Rt. Hem. The EARL of HALIFAX, K.C., P.C. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. i 


of Surgeons of England and is 


London and the 
eo it in 0 contee for research 
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The Cet Salois 





Oyler loose covers prevent your clothes from becoming shiny and maintain 
the value of your car. individually tailored to fit every make of car. 


Write fer prices ond range of patterns, steting make, year and HP. of car. 
OVLER & CO. LTD., 62F NEW Gane STREET, LONDON, W.!. 















OPEN EASTER 
TO OCTOBER 


* 


Enquiries for accommodation will 
receive the personal attention 
of the resident Manager. 
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Skipping with 
pping ae 
a spring. 
Most lambs skip—but this Scotch Blackfaced 
sheep has a better reason than most. He’s been 
chosen for his extra-springy wool by BMK. 
Blended with other fine strains, it’s woven on 
modern looms into beautiful BMK carpets and 
rugs, with all the craftsmanship of old Kilmar- 
nock. So when you’re buying carpets, make sure 


you don’t skip the ones with that BMK label ! 
They are the ones that can’t be beaten for value. 
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MOTHPROOF 
CARPETS & RUGS 





BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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from 
strength. Now, im its 1952 form, imerease to the 4-cylinder engine of 
chen’ 20°, odd now quality to thio clendy ouprome light » A 




















HOOVER LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 


Factories et: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX ~« MERTHYR TYDFIL, 
SOUTH WALES * CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND ~ HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
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An easy way to 
‘ask for the best 


Call for “Black & White” whenever you ask 
for Scotch. 

There is no better way of indicating that only 
the best will do for you. Blended in the special 
“Black & White” way this fine Scotch has no 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 


to H.M. King George VI. 
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HOW MANY DATES CAN ONE GIRL KEEP P 


Like regular travellers by TCA 
Miss Knapp knows all the features 
that make TCA unsurpassed in air 
travel—reliability, ‘on time’ arrival, 
excellent hot meals and that extra 


Teomuas—- she happens to 
be Peggy Knapp, who is Reser- 


vation 

Pall Mall, London. Miss Knapp 
controls bookings for the whole of 
Europe, planning the space on 
TCA’s 40-passenger ‘North Star’ 
Skyliners — quite a responsibility! 
But she loves her work, and spends 
most of her leisure at another 
occupation that calls for planning 
and symmetry — the intricate art 
of dressmaking. 





personal touch that makes for 
friendly comfort. 

TCA is your quickest route to 
Canada’s valuable dollar market, 
linking you with every important 
Canadian and U.S. city. Fast Sky- 
liner services leave London and 
Prestwick daily. 


TRANS-LANADA 7. 
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CANADA—ONLY A DAY BY T.CA. V4 MM, WES 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or from 27, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHItehall 0851 (Passengers and Air Cargo) 
Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire, Scotland. Telephone: Glasgow 
Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269. 
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OVERSEAS 


FOR 


Acid Indigestion 





SHIPPING 
an . re 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
- VANCOUVER - VICTORIA . 









SQ QUICK to relieve acidity 
SO PLEASANT to taste 
SO HANDY for pocket or bag 





“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 





30 Tablets 1/5 


MILK or MAGNESIA~. 


TABLETS 


75 Tablets 2/10 + 


150 Tablets 4/11 











MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 


& PROVEN PRODUCT OF TEE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 








M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.! 





HOLborn 8177 




















You can say it 
with Flowers-by-Wire 
near or far... 


at home or abroad... via 


INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Flowers-by-Wire Service 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. ILN) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14. 





DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


These Homes care for 7,000 
children—house, clothe, feed, 
educate and train them—with 
the aid of Public Support. 
Please help by sending a gift. 


10)- 

will buy one child’s 

food for five days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 


92 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY 
CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E./. 
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BY APPOINTMENT Ks , TO HIS MAJESTY 
WINE MERCHANTS sah KING GEORGE Vv 
















It looks a good car- 


and it is a good car 








“* Look who’s here!”’ 


NDEMA 


PORT and SHERRY 


You'll kke Ht” 


* The \utocar *... Highl acceptal le toa driver who cares above 


the average forthe way in which his car performs and handles.’ 


SINGER MOTORS LTD BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 














is the World’s 
Finest Golf Cart 


* In fact over 150,000 golfers are 
using a BAG BOY and amonz 
them are many discriminating users 
who will have only the best. No 
other golf cart has the following 
unique features: 


INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION, 
each wheel independently sprung 
ADJUSTABLE HANDLE for 
perfect balance for any golfer. 

WIDE TRACK with Dunlop 
12 Ij” tyres, pneumatic or air- 
cushioned, whichever is preferred 
RETRACTABLE WHEELS, no 
bolts or screws to undo or get lost, 
just a simple press stud action and 
the wheels fold round the bag. 

SIX MONTHS’ GUARANTEE by 
the manufacturers of the famous A.C. 
Car—the first and finest light six. 
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AFTER PLAY 
FOLDS AWAY 


in six seconds, 
into your locker 
or car. 


£7. 10. 0. 


(Plus £1. 17. 6. 
Purchase Tax) 
Plus 12/6d. sur- 
charge due 
to increased 
materia! costs 





Ask your pro 
fessional to show 
you one. Also 
available from 
Sports Stores 








A.C.CARS LTD. * THAMES DITTON * SURREY 
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/HITE SATIN GIN | 
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| Rugger Players’ Toast... PIMM'S Not 


Here’s to the Cup that we feel we’ve won 
Whose praises all rugger men utter — 
The Cup that’s undoubtedly No. 1 


In Twickenham — and in Calcutta. 





17 PIMM’S No.1 THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 
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Maximum U.K. prices: 33/9 per bottle: 


miniatures » 
(NCC 779x] PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 
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. Entered a i-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Off | asta 
V.A. ; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z. ; Launceston and H 





